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11 Introduction 


'“Not all those who wander are lost. ” 
J. R. R. Tolkien 


Pm writing these words under the shade of a palm tree on a 
deserted beach in Bali. There’s a breeze just strong enough 
to drive away the heat without blowing the beach’s fine 
white sand in my face. Now, after a lunch of papaya, wild 
berries, and a parrotfish I speared this morning, all washed 
down with some cool coconut milk, Pm at peace with the 
world and with my place in it. 

It wasn’t always this way. I used to live in New Jersey. 

Who am I? Just a typical guy with one difference: I 
decided to ignore reality and face up to my dreams. 

After graduating from a small New England college, I 
postponed my rush into the nine-to-five grind. Instead of 
proceeding with my life in linear fashion, I sidestepped the 
whole swamp of the stable life, left New Jersey, and trav¬ 
eled around the world. With one simple lateral step, I 
moved into a wholly different reality. 

Since then I’ve climbed an active volcano at dawn, 
dived among coral reefs, and spent months in misty moun¬ 
tain villages far removed from mass civilizations. T’ve 
paddled a canoe alone down a thousand miles of the Ama¬ 
zon River, stopping to live with tribal Indians who taught 
3 
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me to hunt with a blowgun and to catch alligators bare¬ 
handed. I’ve seen lions roaming the Serengeti Plain, cliff 
burials and cremations in Indonesia, and animal sacrifices in 
Africa. 

I’ve also met dozens of other travelers whose exper¬ 
iences were a\ least as exciting and varied as my own. Ordi¬ 
nary people, whose biggest thrill had once been making 
their payments on time, have thrown middle-class comforts 
aside and have taken to the road. People who never thought 
of traveling before have found themselves trekking two 
hundred miles to the base of Mt. Everest, running rapids in 
rafts and wet suits, and enduring sandstorms at lonely oases 
in the Sahara. New Yorkers who once thought a weekend 
in the Poconos was the ultimate in exotic adventure have 
instead wandered to the Taj Mahal, the Sphinx, and Machu 
Picchu. San Franciscans who once boogeyed only in bars 
and discos have danced the samba on the streets of Rio, 


drunk Singapore Slings in Singapore, and heard Reggae 
played in Jamaica. Hard-core freaks have abandoned rock 
concerts for the greater intensity of hallucinogenic cere¬ 
monies in South America, the solitude of Buddhist lama¬ 
series, and the opium dens of northern Thailand. 

Unforgettable experiences like these do not have to 
cost a small fortune. 1 left the States with a stake of $3,000; 
now, five years later, I still have nearly $1,900 to spend. 

The balance could just have easily bought two years, ten 
years, or a lifetime on the road. 

Obviously, if you want to live this cheaply, you’ll 
need to make some extra cash white you’re traveling. The 
most interesting and enlightening way to do this is to work 
abroad. There are jobs waiting for you as an interpreter in 
Peru, as a cowboy in Argentina, and as an English teacher 
in Japan. These jobs require little or no previous experience. 
When a friend with a history degree couldn’t find any work 
in his field, he decided against staying home to pump gas, 
and instead went looking for more interesting opportunities 
abroad. When I met him he was smuggling gold out of Bo¬ 
livia on horseback. In working he followed only two rules: 
never take any job that isn’t intriguing, and never stay on it 
when it no longer is. 

On the road you’ll find yourself meeting some of the 
in os t^xciting people in the world: other travelers. People 
wh©^%.eei} all over the world and have had the varied ex¬ 
periences that travel brings are somehow distinctive: mas¬ 
terful storytellers whose special confidence comes from 
knowing that they can get by on their own any time, any¬ 
where. Can you imagine the exhilaration this knowledge 
brings? 

Travel makes you see things objectively, makes you 
aware of the many traps people fall into, helps you see how 
to steer clear of them. You begin to think about things you 
never noticed before, to question standards and norms so 
fundamental you always took them for granted. You see 
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that people get along quite well under systems you never 
imagined possible, living cheerfully without material possess¬ 
ions that you once considered essential. 

A little time spent on the toad will teach you things 
you can use no matter what you decide to do later. Travel¬ 
ing, especially traveling light, teaches you the difference be¬ 
tween what is necessary in life and what may be an onerous 
burden. In addition to teaching yourself how to build 
thatched huts, carve dugout canoes, and adapt yourself to 
every terrain from desert to jungle to big city, you learn 
self-reliance, independence, and self-awareness. You see 
how different types of people adapt to, solve, or fail to 
solve their problems. 

But most of ail you’ll learn the fine art of traveling, 
an art all but lost in the world’s Hiltons and Sheratons. It’s 
an art that requires patience, observation, a willingness to 
adapt, and the ability to laugh at yourself. 

It is this art that this book is all about. 

It’s a book about how to avoid border hassles, deal on 
the black market, find jobs abroad, fly free on cargo planes, 
get by with other languages, and avoid getting ripped off or 
sick. It will save even the most frugal, back-to-the-earth 
traveler at least 50 per cent on expenses abroad. 

It is not a guidebook to specific places, but a com¬ 
pendium of general ideas. Don’t expect the names of de¬ 
serted beaches in Africa, tropical lagoons in the South Seas, 
or waterfalls in New Zealand. These things are yours to dis¬ 
cover, not mine to tell you about. My purpose is to help 
you find out where and how to look and how to get by 
while doing so, avoiding the pitfalls that plague the inex¬ 
perienced traveler. This is not a country-by-country run¬ 
down of what to see and what to buy, not a list of hotels 
and restaurants you’ll find packed with tourists and whose 
prices will have risen on publication. This is YOUR trip. 

I don’t even suggest that you eat at restaurants or 
stay in hotels. There are just too many more attractive and 
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cheaper alternatives, ones that help you meet the people of 
other countries. A list of hotels would be hopelessly out¬ 
dated by the time you got to them, but a set of general 
methods for finding places to stay is always valuable, even 
in areas where there are no hotels. A list of restaurants is a 
useful item in Paris, but a useless and weighty load of trash 
in exciting, out-of-the-way spots like the Yap Islands. 

For this reason, the major emphasis of the book is 
placed on the countries of the Third World. If you can 
make it in Philadelphia or Toronto, you can make it in Syd¬ 
ney or Paris, but if you want to go island hopping in Indo¬ 
nesia, y.pu.^1 need a bit more skill. The best places, to my 
way of thinking, are almost of necessity more unknown and 
therefore more challenging. This is not a book for tourists 
who see life" from hotel lobbies and through the tinted win¬ 
dows of aii-conditioned tour buses, shielded from reality by 
tour groups and leaders; it’s for travelers, individuals who 
experience life directly and open themselves up to adventure. 

Once I was hitchhiking in southern Greece when a 
young Frenchman gave me a lift in a van. He was going to 
a remote settlement on a tiny Greek island. He described 
the place as paradise: plenty of good food, clear water, 
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horses to ride bareback on the beach, and no. tourists, no 
clothes, and no hassles. When I asked him where the island 
was. he replied, “If i told you, it wouldn’t be a secret any¬ 
more.” This book is dedicated to that unknown traveler, 
whose secluded paradise I never found. No matter I’ve 
discovered enough on my own. And so will you. 

As a traveler determined to avoid the well-trodden 
paths, you’ll need a set of general methods for solving travel 
problems. You also must learn to depend on yourself. You 
should check all schedules and prices on your own, because 
the ones you see in guidebooks are often 50 or 100 per cent 
off the mark. There are many examples in this book, but 
they’re included to illustrate points, not to provide specific 
information. For example, there are no lists of countries 
that have black markets, because international financial 
conditions change constantly, but instead there’s a fool¬ 
proof guide for finding out which countries have one at any 
given time. So when I describe a black-market deal that 
took place in Egypt in 1976, the method is a general one 
that will work in maybe 30 countries, but not necessarily in 
Egypt when you get there. 

So often, back in the big cities of the West, you hear 
people saying, “If I could only live my life again. I’d travel.” 
The sad part of it is that many of these people are in their 
twenties and thirties. If you speak of your life in the past 
tense, it’s well on its way to being over. There's always time 
to become president of General Motors. Life is not a race, 
to be rushed through. If you want to travel, the time to do 
it is now. 

For the person who masters the art of traveling, a life 
on the road is almost totally free from hassles. There are 
no appointments, deadlines, promises, or commitments to 
worry about. You wake up each morning whenever you 
want and do whatever you damned well please. Best of all, 
there’s no drudgery whatsoever. 
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Never forget that enjoyment and enlightenment are 
the main purposes of travel. Watch out for negative people 
who try to tell you what can’t be done. Some have left 
pleasure behind and are too absorbed by the business of 
travel. Ask them what they thought of Nepal, and they’ll 
rattle off the names of 18 cheap restaurants and 11 cheap 
hotels. They’ll tell you in great detail the prices and sched¬ 
ules of all the airlines and buses in and out of Kathmandu. 
And after that, little else. 

It’s true (hat travel is bus schedules and border 
guards, but it is also pure joy, total immersion in the ulti¬ 
mate sensual trip. It is shivering in the cold rain with your 
thumb out on a lonely highway, but it’s also walking under 
the rays of a tropical sun filtered through a forest canopy. 

It is making love under a cool waterfall, and then knowing 
you’ll never see your lover again. It is wandering through 
Himalayan lamaseries; it’s watching the sun rise over Kili¬ 
manjaro; it is getting a letter. It is being lost and depressed 
in the vastness of Calcutta, and then coming upon a friend 
who has a Simon and Garfunkel album. From his room you 
look out the window at the city that seemed to hold you 
prisoner. You’re not trapped like so many of the thousands 
of people you see below. You’re free! 

Travel is golden; it’s magic. It gives you time to think 
about what you really want in life and where you’re going. 
There’s a whole exotic world you’ve never experienced, and 
this boolean help you unlock the door to it. Those people 
out there really mean it when they smile. Those paradises 
you’ve always dreamed about really exist, and seeing them 
may change your life. At the very least, you’re in for a few 
good months or years with no hassles and lots of laughs. 
And if you decide, as I did, that before traveling you were a 
blind man in a world of color, so much the better. 

The ultimate trip awaits. 
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pages free when the existing ones are almost filled with 
visas. Most travelers prefer the thin passports, so that the 
paste-ins are required earlier. The advantage of the thin 
passport is that a pasted-in page, unlike a numbered page, 
can be neatly removed from a passport without leaving a 
trace. 

Why might you wish to remove pages from your pass¬ 
port without anyone being the wiser? Well, suppose you 
wanted to visit Libya, but you had an Israeli stamp in your 
passport. Or suppose you wrecked your car in Costa Rica; 
if you entered with a vehicle permit, you would not be al¬ 
lowed to leave without your car. In cases like these, a thin 
passport with extra pages and a razor blade can save you 
lots of hassles. 

Another good item to take is a copy of the title page 
of your passport. It will speed up replacement if yours is 
lost or stolen. And, while you’re getting your photos, have 
20 or 30 extras run off for visas, since camera work is often 
expensive abroad. Photo-machine pictures are adequate for 
visas, but not for passports. 

Some countries require visas; others do not (see Chap¬ 
ter 8). It’s not generally a good idea to get many visas too 
far in advance of a long trip. Your travel plans may change, 
and most visas cost money. However, you may wish to get 
visas for the first one or two countries on your itinerary, or 
at least check their entry requirements. 


MEDICAL preparations 

Your next step is to get a physical exam-preferably at a 
]ow-cost public clinic-and check to see if you have any 
chronic ailments that may give you trouble in foreign lands. 
Be sure to ask the physician anything that you need to 
know; you may not be able to do it very easily later on. 
You’ll need a series of shots; which ones depends on 
your tTavei plans. Each shot must be entered on the yellow 
international health certificate that you can get at travel 
agencies, university infirmaries, or public-health services. 
Remember that the series may take several months to 
complete. 


FINANCIAL PREPARATIONS 

Well in advance of your trip, you’ve probably been putting 
money away. You don’t have to be born rich or scrimp for 
ten years to make long trips. If you can put away three 
dollars a day for a year, you’ll have enough for a year or 
more In Latin America. If you later find work, this $ 1,000 
can stake you to twenty years on the road. 

Before you leave, get all your accounts in order. Pay 
your bills, and leave the numbers of your bank accounts, 
passports, traveler’s checks, and so on, with a friend, prefer¬ 
ably,?! stable one. If you trust someone, you can open a 
joint account or give that person power of attorney over 
your account to facilitate bill paying and money transfers. 
Otherwise you can work it out with your bank. 


INTERNATIONAL DRIVER'S LICENSE 

An optional item is an international driver’s license. This is 
a must if you bring a car to most countries, and very desir- 
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able if you plan to rent a vehicle. It’s good almost any¬ 
where. To get one, bring your local license, two passport¬ 
sized pictures, and three dollars to the local branch of your 
national automobile association. At the office you can also 
get information on driving conditions, insurance, and maps. 
You should bring your local license abroad as well; very 
often it will be valid. If expiration of this license means 
you’ll have to retake your driving test, keep it renewed. 


STUDENT IDENTITY CARD 

An international student identity card, available from cam¬ 
pus student unions or travel agencies, is extremely valuable. 
It will often get you up to 50 per cent off on plane and 
train tickets, and similar reductions on museum entrances 
and the like. It costs about three dollars, together with one 
of your photos and proof of student status. If a nearby 
student travel agency can’t help you, the Council on Inter¬ 
national Educational Exchange, at 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, NY 10017, can furnish the cards, as well 
as refer you to information on insurance plans for health, 
accidents, and baggage. They’ll also tell you about cheap 
charter flights, especially to and within Europe. Bring your 
regular student ID with you when you travel; it also will 
often be valid, especially in Latin America. 

■' If you’re not a student, don’t despair. “Proof’ of stu¬ 
dent status is easy to come by. Besides, student cards are on 
sale in black markets all over the world and in print shops 
in the U.S. There are also a few more tricky ways to get 
one. In Tunisia a friend went to the police department and 
reported the theft of his (nonexistent) student card. They 
gave him an official paper that he took to the local student 
union, and within a few minutes he was a bona-fide seeker 
of knowledge. I see no reason why this trick shouldn’t work 
just about anywhere. 
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YOUTH HOSTEL CARD 

If you plan to stay in hostels, you’ll usually need a youth- 
hostel card, available through your local student union or 
national youth-hostel association for about three dollars. 
Youthrhostel offices abroad have lists of hostels within each 
country. Their merits, sometimes dubious, are discussed in 
Chapter 5. 


TRAVELING COMPANIONS 

The most important decision you’ll make before setting out 
concerns traveling companions. Traveling with someone is 
always an intense personal experience, far more so than just 
living together. Leaving the security of home and the com¬ 
fortable cocoon of an established lifestyle reveals aspects of 
personality you never dreamed existed. It can break up old 
friendships or make them deeper. Sometimes traveling alone 
may be the best method, but this depends on you. Large 
groups are unwieldy, making traveling and meeting people 
difficult. A single person merges with his environment, be¬ 
cause he’s surrounded by it on all sides. In contrast, mem¬ 
bers of a large group are surrounded on most sides by each 
uther.*Many times I’ve seen problems melt away as extra 
people left a traveling group. 

On the other hand, large groups can share costs and 
experiences, help each other out, and chip in to buy a car or 
rent a house on a beach. But the experiences may be diluted, 
and large groups rarely get anything free. Thus many people 
find traveling in pairs the ideal compromise. 

It’s a pity that more women don’t travel alone or with 
other women. No other people find such exceptional hos¬ 
pitality. Even women traveling alone can get by easily if 
they keep their heads about them (see Chapter 14). Many 
Oi the travelers with the most entertaining adventure stories 
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are women. For women especially, finding traveling com¬ 
panions of either sex is no trouble. 

Mixed couples meet with special hospitality and have 
an aura of respectability. There are rarely any problems at 
hotel desks, and a dime-store ring eliminates them com¬ 
pletely. The only exception I ever encountered was in 
Rangoon, Burma, where hotel clerics insisted that the last 
names of my companion and me be the same before giving 
us a double room. Protestations that we were just married 
and hadn’t had time to change our passports fell on deaf 
ears. The clerks pointed out that the lady had no ring; so 
we told them we were afraid of theft. Likewise futile. Fin¬ 
ally we solved the problem by finding another couple and 
getting two segregated doubles. But a room check later that 
night proved very embarrassing. 
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"One who can not cast away a treasure at need is in fetters. ” 
J. R. R. Tolkien 


Travel Light. That is unquestionably the most important 
advice I’ll give in this book, and if I can convince you of 
nothing except to get rid of unnecessary crap, 1*11 consider 
it a success. With a small pack you can hitch better and 
bring your gear on buses and planes. You’ll be less attractive 
to rip-off artists, especially since you won’t be forced to 
put it down everywhere you stop. You’ll be able to shop 
around for accommodations instead of unloading yourself 
at the first place you find. You’li have more energy and 
fewer worries; you’ll save money, see more, and, best of all, 
feel freer. If your pack weighs more than 18 pounds fully 
loaded, something is very wrong. 

BACKPACKS 

Necessities for life on the road are surprisingly few. First is 
a sturdy day pack or rucksack. A frame pack is expensive, 
bulky, and unnecessary if your load is light. A soft pack is 
comfortable and can be used as a pillow. It rides close to 
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the body, giving you more mobility and better balance. You 
don’t have to take it off to get through every door. Your 
back may sweat in hot weather, but that’s trivial; just make 
sure that the fabric is colorfast. 

I got Trailwise’s biggest teardrop-shaped day pack for 
twenty dollars and always had extra room in it, but you 
may get away with an even smaller one. Actually, for al¬ 
most two years while I was traveling through Latin Amer¬ 
ica, 1 used two stuff sacks tied together as my pack and 
found them just fine. For most traveling, fancy equipment 
is completely unnecessary. Even if you plan to do a lot of 
trekking and need a somewhat larger pack, try to get one 
that’s soft or has a minimal internal frame. Packs are often 
handled roughly, and one with an external frame may break 
far from the means of repair. 

When you buy a pack, bring your gear to the shop and 
make sure it fits into the pack, with some space left over 
for emergency food and for items you’ll pick up on the 
road. It should be made of a tough water-resistant fabric. 

If it doesn’t have straps for carrying a sleeping bag, you can 
easily improvise a rig that’s comfortable and doesn’t ailow 
the bag to bounce on your ass when you walk. It’s a good 
idea to get two small bolts and the nuts for them, in case 
your clevis pins (which fasten the straps to the pack) pop 
off. If you flatten the ends of the bolts with a hammer 
after the nuts are on, the nuts will remain secure indefin¬ 
itely. 


COST OF LIVING 

Of course you’re going to need money. A rough guide is 
four dollars a day plus transportation expenses (1979). In 
Bali good hotels are 75 cents a night, and a batik shirt is a 
dollar. In Argentina a huge steak runs about a quarter, and 
a liter of wine is about the same. So don’t worry; you won't 


starve. Everyone is aware that the decline of the dollar has 
made European travel more expensive. However, relative to 
almost all other currencies, the dollar hasn’t fallen at all. 

In fact, it goes farther than ever. 

In Latin America, my favorite place in the world, you 
can live especially cheaply. Hitching is easy, and the hospi¬ 
tality is such that 1 spent only about $1,500 during more 
than two years. Asia is very cheap too, but distances are 
great and transportation costs are high. Still, you should be 
able to get by on three dollars a day, plus about $300 more 
in transportation once you have arrived. In India you can 
live well on less than two dollars a day. Africa is slightly 
more expensive. Prices in Europe, Canada, the United 
States, Japan, and Australia are very high, but finding work 
is easy. New Zealand is somewhat cheaper, and there’s 
plenty of work. Besides, if you had to spend a hundred 
dollars a day to see this magnificent country, you’d be get¬ 
ting a bargain. 


DOCUMENTS 

In addition to your passport and health certificate, you may 
want to bring a letter from your local police department 
saying you don’t have a record (if you don't); a letter from 
a bank saying you’re solvent (if you are); and a letter from 
a judge, state senator, or other big wheel saying you’re a 
good guy (if you can). These will help if you want special 
visas or working permits, or if legal hassles arise. An official 
copy of your birth certificate will be helpful if you lose 
your passport. Other documents you may wish to take are 
student cards, youth-hostel card, medical prescriptions, 
driver’s licenses, photos, a list of refund locations for your 
travelers checks, and an address book. Money and the more 
important documents should be placed in a special, separate 
money belt .vhich you can buy for about five dollars or 
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have made, and the rest in a waterproof plastic packet of 
the kind you used for pencils in your notebook in grade 
school. You may also want to sew extra pockets, preferably 
hidden ones, into your clothes.* 


TOILET ARTICLES 

There are a few other small essentials you must have, al¬ 
though you can share the load with your traveling compa¬ 
nions. Include the following: a few plastic bags for laundry 
and lining your pack (if it’s not waterproof), and some 
small ones for matches; a few yards of string, which has 
thousands of uses; a needle and heavy thread; maps, 
matches, pen, and paper (or small notebook), all of which 
you can put in with your documents; a penknife with bottle 
and can openers, plus a corkscrew if you’re a iush;soap in a 
plastic case; a toothbrush (one guy I heard about snapped 
off the handle to save weight-this may be going a little 
overboard); a roll of toilet paper which you can replenish 
at ritzy hotels and restaurants; a spoon; and a small medical 
kit (see Chapter 11). People who wear glasses will probably 
want to take a hard case with them. If you need extra 
glasses, you can save money by bringing the prescription 
and having them ground abroad. Tampons are not sold 
everywhere; so women may have to carry a supply. The 
tampons should be kept protected, or the seal will break 
and they’ll get dirty or wet. Try to select a brand which is 
both compact and durable. Sanitary napkins are sold almost 
everywhere, but may be a little skimpy. 

Birth-control items may also prove a problem. Pills 
are often unavailable abroad, especially in strict Moslem or 
Catholic countries, and where they are sold the selection is 

•For detailed and useful instructions on ;.ow to hide things on your 
person or in your gear while traveling, see Peter Hjersman, The StaA 
Book (And/Or Press, 1978). 
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small. So bring plenty, and ask your doctor for some suit¬ 
able alternative brands. Condoms are easy to find, but 
diaphragms and spermicidal creams should be brought 
from home. 


COLD-WEATHER GEAR 

So far your weight is up to about 2.S pounds. Now come 
the heavies. First, a poncho, which costs only a few dollars; 
it doubles as a ground cloth and rain shelter (use the string). 
Or, if you prefer, get a plastic tent, which weighs little and 
provides shelter when needed. If you’re going anywhere 
that is at all cold-and even tropical nights sometimes get 
mighty cold-a lightweight down jacket is the best bet, 
offering the most warmth for the weight. You won’t need a 
sweater. Unless you’ll be traveling in only the hottest 
places, where a space blanket (not the emergency kind 
designed to be used once and then thrown away) and ham¬ 
mock will suffice, you’ll need a sleeping bag. It will allow 
you to camp out and stay warm in buses, trains, and hotels 
that offer few or no blankets. 

Don’t let yourself be talked into an acey-spacey bag 
that will keep you warm at the summit of Mt. Everest: it 
will be too expensive; it will be too hot in warm areas; and 
it will probably be a mummy bag, which you can’t un 2 ip 
completely to use as a blanket. A two- or three-pound bag 
designed to keep you warm in temperatures down to freez¬ 
ing is enough for just about anything. Together with your 
clothes, down jacket, and poncho, your bag will enable you 
to handle anything short of Arctic cold. Down gives the 
best warmth-to-weight ratio, and breathes well in warm 
weather. Fully clothed and in my lightweight down bag, I 
was warm on frigid Himalayan nights in heavy snowfall 
when even the yetis were shivering. Couples may want to 
get a matching set of bags that zip together. 
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Remember to learn how to clean your bag. With it, 
get an oversize stuff sack; this is very important. Mine 
accommodated the bag, the poncho, and a mask and snor¬ 
kel. A foam pad is bulky and unnecessary unless you have 
a back problem. You'llprobably never need the extra insul¬ 
ation; and if you do, leaves, newspapers, ot your clothes will 
suffice. The idea is to avoid carrying things on your back all 
year round that you’ll use only rarely, if at all. 


CLOTHES 

A good pair of hiking boots is extremely useful, especially 
if you plan to do some trekking. Again, try to avoid the 
expensive ten-pound clunkers unless you're making an 
ascent of Annapurna. Mine are fairly light and cheap, but 
they got me across the Sahara and up several peaks (rock 
climbing) and are still in good shape after several years. 
Weight isn’t the all-important factor in shoes-comfort is- 
but climbers say that every pound on your feet is like six 
on your back. So plan accordingly. 

Try to get clothes that don’t show dirt. I must admit, 
though, that white is very cool in the tropics. Synthetics 
are unsuitable for any type of heat. You’ll probably ex¬ 
change many of your clothes for prettier and cheaper ohes 
abroad, but things like jeans are extremely durable and 
usually much more expensive than at home. You can get 
by with (ready for this?): one small towel; one tee shirt; 
one long-sleeve shirt, preferably flannel or some other warm 
material; three pairs of good socks; two pair of pants, or one 
pair and a pair of shorts or a lightweight long skirt (the last 
perhaps bought after you leave); and one bathing suit (a 
nylon quick-dry type is best, especially one that’s accept¬ 
able as a substitute for men’s shorts). And that’s it. Under¬ 
wear is not a necessity for most people. 
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OPTIONAL ITEMS 

Optional items (select just a few) include toothpaste, a ra¬ 
zor (double-edged blades are available everywhere and have 
other uses), nail clippers, vitamins, a mask and snorkel, a 
water bag or canteen, a few candles, a small quantity of 
cloth tape for minor repairs, and a camera (see Chapter 15). 
It may pay to bring soap for washing clothes; a bar is more 
convenient than powder. In most places a dollar will get all 
your clothes washed. Sandals or thongs are great, almost a 
necessity for warm-weather sightseeing once you’ve dumped 
your pack. Thongs cost less than a dollar abroad; good san¬ 
dals and shoe repairs are also cheap. A small flashlight is 
handy, and batteries are readily available all over. If you 
reverse one of the batteries when you’re not using the flash¬ 
light, they’ll last much longer. If you’re traveling with chil¬ 
dren, give them each a whistle. You may also want a little 
emergency food. By this I don’t mean some space packs or 
freeze-dried concentrates you keep for 30 years, but some 
bread and cheese for the road. 
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It’s a good idea to take a few tubes of Cutter mos¬ 
quito repellent with you, because you’ll never find anything 
as good abroad unless you get hold of some army-surplus 
repellent. Mosquito coils are available where necessary and 
are very cheap. If you’re going straight into the heart of 
darkness, you’ll find plenty of good, cheap mosquito nets 
for sale locally. You can easily jam one into your stuff sack, 
and then sell it when you reach a more favorable climate. 

If you like to fish, a few hooks, lines, sinkers, and lures 
weigh next to nothing and will pay for themselves. Masks, 
snorkels, and spearguns are only for fanatics like me. 

There’s an excellent paperback exchange all over the 
world with other travelers, and there are used book shops 
too; so you won’t need to take a year’s supply of books 
along. Also for fanatics is a deck of cards; I couldn’t live 
without one. But try to avoid the temptation to take any¬ 
thing else. There’s almost always a roof somewhere, and a 
tent is heavy and bulky. The same goes for cooking gear. 
Sampling local cuisine is an important part of the trip, and 
those few times food is unavailable you can eat what you’ve 
got cold. A harmonica is a worthwhile travel item, but un¬ 
less you’re a musician and music is essential in your life, 
leave the bassoon behind. 

At this point I should warn that I sometimes tend to 
lay my own style of travel on you, and that you should take 
these admonitions with a large grain of salt. If, for ex¬ 
ample, you’re a strict vegetarian, you’ll probably need a pot 
and a small stove. The best stoves to take run on kerosene 
or alcohol, since these are the fuels most easily available 
abroad. If you’re serious about photography, painting, 
mountaineering, etc., and you expect these activities to be 
a major part of your trip, then by all means bring the neces¬ 
sary equipment. Be cognizant of the sacrifices you will have 
to make in order to take a lot of possessions along, but also 
expect that the unnecessary stuff will be discarded by the 
wayside somewhere. 
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However, I must offer one more piece of dogmatic 
advice. Pets. If you love animals, leave them home. They’re 
likely to get worms and other tropical infestations. There 
will be big hassles with getting papers and crossing borders. 
Besides, you’ll probably be wanting to feed your dog better 
than local mothers are able to feed their own children, and 
how can you expose people to that? 

When you’ve got everything together, pack your gear 
with the fragile items in the center and the hard or pointy 
ones away from your back and walk around for a few miles. 
This alone may help you decide to keep your weight down. 
Believe me, I’m sincere when I recommend traveling light. 
When you’ve digested all the material in this book, chuck it. 
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BOX A. CHECKLIST OF WHAT TO BRING 
Documents 


Essential items 

day pack 
money belt 
string 

plastic packet for 
documents 
maps 

plastic bags 
spoon 
matches 
penknife 

needle and thread 
medical kit (see 
Chapter 11) 
pen and paper or 
notebook 

Toilet articles 

soap and plastic case 
toothbrush 
toilet paper 
tampons or sanitary 
napkins 
contraceptives 

Cold-weather gear 
poncho 
down jacket 
sleeping bag with large 
stuff sack 

Clothes 

hiking boots 
small towel 
tee shirt 

long-sleeved shirt 
good socks, three pairs 
pants, two pairs 
bathing suit 


passport 

health certificate 
official letters 
birth certificate 
student cards 
driver’s licenses 
photos i 
list of travelers check 
refund locations 
address book 

Optional 

underwear 

toothpaste 

razor 

nail clippers 
vitamins 

water bag or canteen 
candles 

mask and snorkel 
cloth tape 
camera and film 
book 

deck of cards 
sandals or thongs 
pocket flashlight 
mosquito repellent 
and/or coils 
mosquito net 
fishing gear 
plastic tube tent 
cooking gear 
hard case for glasses 
soap for clothes 
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travel for travel’s sake. The great affatr is to move ” 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
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on how 0 cover ground. You can walk, hitch, or travel by 
car boat, bus, train, bicycle, motorcycle, cargo plane char 
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into outrageous adventures and jobs, from building pigpens 
in the Yucatan to guiding tour groups through the Topkapi 
Museum in Istanbul. 

Hitchhiking abroad is generally both easy and legal. 
Often you can cover much more ground in a day and in 
greater comfort than you would by taking buses or trains. 
Because you haven’t laid out any money, you’re more likely 
to get out at interesting places you otherwise would have 
missed, places few travelers ever see. 

Unlike at home, the thumb sign is not universal on 
foreign highways. In fact, it’s actually considered obscene 
in some areas. More often you use the palm “stop” signal 
or simply wave the car down. You must ask in each location 
for the most reliable method, but when in doubt the last is 
probably the best. It’s wise to wear light-colored clothes, 
especially at night when hitching is difficult; to avoid sun¬ 
glasses, which prevent you from establishing eye contact 
with the drivers; and to look as straight as possible. If you 
have too much luggage, it’s hard to hitch. With no bags, 
maybe you’re a bum. With one, you’re a traveler. With 
two or more, you're a pain in the ass. 

On the highway the best places to stand are those 
where the traffic is relatively slow and where the drivers 
can see you well before they reach you. The intersection 
of an entrance ramp and a highway is an ideal spot, since 
you get both sets of traffic and there’s plenty of room for 
cars to pull over. In cities you can hitch at red lights or at 
gas stations. 

Even in rural areas, it’s often best not to hitch on the 
highway. Gas stations, rest stops, roadside restaurants, and 
police checkpoints provide excellent hitching opportunities. 
Two people can split up, with one on the road and the other 
asking drivers who have stopped at these places. Such places 
also afford shelter from the rain, and frequently you can eat 
or sleep at them. They’re espe~ially good at night, when it’s 
hard for drivers to see you unless you’re at a spot where the 
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r oad is lit. Proprietors and police will often help you get a 
ride; so it’s wise to stay on their good side. If crowds gather, 
it’s best to move on. 

There are a few other places where hitching is espe¬ 
cially good, such as at borders and ferry landings. One of 
the best is the Swiss-Austrian border near Salzburg. This is 
the first major checkpoint in Europe for traffic heading for 
the Near East. Sometimes big trucks can’t pass on Sundays, 
so you can talk with the drivers and get long rides to Ku¬ 
wait or Saudi Arabia. Even on weekdays trucks have to stop 
at almost all borders, and hitching is easy. 

In thinly populated areas, hitching is at its unbeliev¬ 
able best. In some places every car will stop to offer you a 
lift. Usually you’ll get slow rides on trucks, but occasion¬ 
ally that big air-conditioned Mercedes comes along, and on 
good days you can pass up the trucks and take rides with 
Ferraris only. In the rare event that you’re having no luck, 
you can find out when the last bus goes by and hitch until 
then. 

Mixed couples make ideal hitching companions, since 
they get rides from people who would be afraid of picking 
up two guys. Women are safer in pairs than they are hitch¬ 
ing alone. However, I’ve known women who’ve hitched 
thousands of miles by themselves, and they tell me that the 
joys derived from meeting people and encountering adven¬ 
ture far outweigh the potential dangers. Another thing to 
consider is that the woman hitching alone invariably spends 
a lot less time standing beside the road than any other hitch¬ 
hiker. 

When hitching with a woman in places where rides 
were scarce. I’ve sometimes found it expedient to sit be¬ 
hind a bush and read a book while she hitched. Generally a 
car or truck would then pull over within minutes. In fact, 
ihe drivers would stop so fast they’d almost have to be 
scraped from the windshield. This is a rather low trick, 
though, and ought to be considered only in desperate situ- 
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ations. Unfortunately, it seems that the more desperate 
you get, the lower you sink. 

Couples hitching together encounter fewer dangers 
than women hitching alone, but danger does occur. An ugly 
incident happened to me and my companion one night in 
Algeria that was a perfect example of what not to do. 

It was chilly that late night in Setif, and I was very 
tired when a large milk truck pulled to a stop. We were very 
glad to get any sort of ride, and these people were going all 
the way to the Tunisian border. There were two men, the 
driver and his helper, and Kay got in front with them. And 
I, like a fool, got in back and went to sleep while she 
chatted in French with the Algerians. 

After about an hour or two, I was awakened by Kay 
calling my name. “These creeps keep trying to grab my ass,’ 
she said, annoyed but not really scared. 

“Leave her alone,” I told them, and they did. I then 
noticed that I was stuck behind a barred partition and had 
no door, and could not get up front if anything serious 
happened. 

In another hour, I was again roused by Kay’s voice. 
She seemed somewhat more alarmed. “They keep trying to 
feel me up, and they won’t take no for an answer.” 
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“Look,” I told them, “cut it out or there’ll be trouble.” 
Of course, 1 assumed the trouble would be for us, not them, 
since I was stuck back there, but I sounded pissed enough to 
do something. 

Not more than twenty minutes passed before I heard 
Kay again, this time sounding frightened. “They’re really 
getting heavy up here, and I’ve had it.” 

This called for desperate action, since they were ob¬ 
viously not going to listen to either of us. I reached through 
the bars and grabbed the helper by the neck, keeping my 
fingers on his windpipe. I told the driver to stop the truck 
and get out, which he did. I had Kay open the back, and I 
released the other one and jumped out with our gear They 
left. 

Such action could have been avoided if I had kept my 
wits instead of moving blindly into a bad situation. It’s al¬ 
ways easier to anticipate trouble than to fight your way out 
of it. 

But it can easily work the other way. W e were hitch¬ 
ing in El Jadida in neighboring Morocco, and two young 
men in a car picked us up around eight at night. They in¬ 
sisted that we come to their house, which was some distance 
out of town. They seemed like decent types, so we went. 

They were delighted to talk to some Americans and 
wanted to show off their collection of Western rock cas¬ 
settes, which they did. They also wanted to get stoned- 
very stoned. Now, in Morocco smoking cannabis is differ¬ 
ent from smoking here. It’s not a matter of ritual— these 
guys simply passed a pipe-but rather of quantity. It hardly 
matters whether it’s top-notch hash or mediocre kif if you 
can have all you want, and at this place it never stopped. 

They also had wine, which, in Moslem Morocco, is illegal. 

But no matter. 

Some time around 4:00 A.M., after some superb 
Moroccan food which probably cost them two days’ pay, 
we felt like ending the party, but these guys had no inten- 
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tion of going to sleep when the only Americans they’d ever 
Z were around. Each time we tried to refuse the p.pe and 
fell them we were tired, they would start it up agam. It 
must have been around 5:00 A.M. when everyone crashed^ 

But then, at six-thirty or so, the guys were up, getting ready 
for work, acting like they did this all the time. We felt 1 ke 
death was near, however, and stumbled out to the road to 

C ° nti Groups J of three or more will find the going difficult, 
and often splitting up temporarily is the only solution 
There’s an unwritten law that more recent arrivals at a 
hitching spot move down the road. • 

It helps to have a sign indicating your destination, 
especially if you’re near a complicated crossroad^ Keep 
it local, as people are often reluctant to commit them- . 
selves to a thousand-mile drive with a stranger. Once you re 
inside the vehicle and have established mutual confidence 
with the driver, you can talk about farther destinations. 
Where there can be no uncertainty in drivers’ minds about 
which way you’re going, your sign need not mention a des¬ 
tination at all. I’ve had success hitching east with a sign 
that said west. When drivers stopped to tell me I was on the 
wrong side of the road, I feigned confusion and they usually 
picked me up. 

The sign should, of course, be in the native language; 
so you must leam the names of foreign cities as they are 
pronounced and written locally. There ard stories about 
people going to Vienna that let their drivers zip right through 
Wien, and that missed Florence because they didn’t recog¬ 
nize Firenze. Many travelers have had great luck with signs 
saying simply “please.” 

Another idea is to stand by the side of a disabled car 
to make drivers think you’ve had a breakdown. If you see 
stalled car on the side of the road, offering to help will 
surely land you a ride and a friend. A final trick is to call 
up trucking companies until you find one that has a truck 
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going to your destination. Then go down to the company 
office and ask for a lift. A friend traveled all through Cen¬ 
tral America that way. 

Don’t take rides with drunks. If the driver acts crazy, 
get off at the first opportunity. If he’s really nuts, get him 
to pull over immediately. Telling him you have to take a 
leak works in most emergencies, since that’s something a 
drinking man can readily understand. Some mountain roads 
are incredibly hazardous, and it doesn’t pay to navigate them 
with an incapacitated driver. Even with a sane one it can be 
dangerous. 

In many parts of the world, whenever a driver goes 
over a cliff, his family builds a small shrine by the side of 
the road to commemorate his passing. In some places the 
shrines cluster so thickly you’d think you were driving 
through a cemetery. Once in especially heavy fog in the 
Colombian Andes, I was being driven on a mountain road 
with no guardrail. The driver, a frustrated speedway racer 
with a fifty-pound foot, kept his Mercedes truck careening 
from one side of the road to the other, turning only when 
one of his bald tires hit the shoulder of the road, which, 
incidentally, was less than two feet from the edge of a 
3.000-foot precipice. He was driving with only one hand, 
the better to use the other to cross himself at six-second 
intervals and to wipe away the sweat from his forehead be¬ 
fore it got into his eyes. His "mouth emitted a continual 
stream of Hail Mary’s, until even I was ready to convert. 

Usually it’s the driver who’s completely calm and 
you who are scared shitless. Another time in the Andes I 
was trapped with a madman driver on a road so high and 
winding that even the llamas were getting diz 2 y. I asked 
him if he knew the road well. Sure, he responded, he did 
this stretch twice a week. I settled back, feeling a bit more 
secure, when all of a sudden we took a turn too wide and 
hurtled over a cliff. We must have flipped about five times 
when a lone pine tree saved us from a 200-foot vertical 
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drop into a lake. We crawled out through the windshield 
(safety glass? Hah!) covered with blood and glass but other- 
wise unharmed. The driver immediately threw himself on 
the ground and began wailing. For my part, I w as so sur¬ 
prised to be alive 1 erupted in gales of laughter. We re 


alive!” I exulted. 

“Yeah, sure, but look at my truck. It s ruined. 
Naturally, by the time a rescue squad arrived, the driver 
had regained enough composure to claim he was forced off 


the road by another truck. . 

Hitching in the Third World is much safer than in the 
major developed countries, not in driving safety, but in the 
lower frequency of driver hassles. Nevertheless, you should 
give the driver a quick scan before getting into the car. 
Remember that you’re not obligated to accept a ride, and 
single women should be especially wary of entering a ve- 
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hide with several men and no women. Mixed couples will 
usually prefer to seat themselves with the guy next to. the 
driver until they’re sure they trust him. If the driver looks 
okay, whip out your map and ask where he’s going. If it’s 
not very far and you’re in a good spot, you may not want to 
go. He may be reluctant to take you if he’s not going as far 
as you are; so again it’s a good idea to keep your immediate 
destination local. 

Many times license plates indicate the city or province 
a car is from and to which it may be going. Checking the 
plates will also help you track the driver down if he takes 
off with your pack. 

Generally you shouldn’t have to pay for a ride, but 
some unmarked cars are taxis; so you should ask the driver 
if you’re unsure. Also, in some poor countries truck drivers 
try to make extra money by picking up riders. The charge 
is usually small, much cheaper than that for public transpor¬ 
tation, and the driver probably needs the money. 

Once inside you shouldn’t pass up the opportunity to 
talk with the driver. He’s done you a favor, and it’s impo¬ 
lite just to drop off to sleep. Often he’ll tell you he’s going 
only a little way, but then he’ll take you to his real destina¬ 
tion farther along if he decides he likes you. He feels better 
for having helped, and you feel good too. Your behavior as 
a passenger may determine whether he’ll pickup the next 
hitchhiker; so you owe it to the rest of us to be friendly. 

The driver is also a goldmine of information, not only 
about where to get off, but also about his country. He may 
take you to interesting places or buy you lunch. People like 
to pick up foreigners, and, believe me, a Moroccan doesn’t 
need to see a Canadian flag on your pack to tell you’re a 
foreigner. 

If you’re let off in a small town, ask the driver to take 
you to the other side. In cities not ringed by beltways, 
you’ll have to decide whether to get off on the near side or 
in the center. If you choose the latter, you may have to 
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Transportation V 

want to get off to sleep . u, at these places, they 

temperature usually orops a influence 

for every thousand feet of alt, ude whtcn ^ ^ 

•SS-’TS-isri'SJfi. 

SSSasas, 

Sssss? 

overalls and a railroad cap. He kept me so entertained with 
explanations of the workings of the train and stories of 
wrecks and train robbers that 1 almost forgot i could have 

""“I sincerely believe that the above advice will material] 
increase your chances of getting rides, save you money, and 
give you a more optimistic outlook on trave,. I ve hitched 
maybe fifty or sixty thousand miles, and the pleasures have 
far overshadowed the pains. When the cars don t stop for 
you, the buses are cheap. The people youmee are 
reason to hitch. If your time is limited, take a bus. Yo^ | 
got nothing to prove, and you’re not on an endurance test. 
But remember, hassles make the best stories. 


BUSES AND TRAINS 

Buses and trains are much cheaper abroad than in North 
America or Australia. They’re often clean, usually punctual, 
and always run in a network that is very dense relative to 
the size of the populations they serve. The mam trap that 
travelers fall into is buying an all-inclusive bus or rail pass. 
These are generally very expensive, and unless you use them 
every day, you probably won’t get your money’s worth. 

Even if you do travel fast, the pass may cost more than the 
sum of standard point-to-point fares. Besides, you may need 
to know your itinerary in advance, and if you lose your pass 
there may be no refund. Worst of all, in an effort to use it 
fully, you may rush through your trip. 

Something else to avoid are the overland truck tnps 
for young people. Most of them run between London and 
India or South Africa. It is usually impossible to stop for 
more than a few days en route or to be granted even a modi¬ 
cum of courtesy by the driver. Very few travelers, or even 
drivers, seem to enjoy these trips. In fact, one driver on the 
run to Kenya got so angry when his bosses refused to pay 
him that he sold his bus on the ferry across the Red Sea, 
stranding his passengers. Although the advertisements make 
these trips sound like Ken Kesey’s magic bus full of merry 
pranksters, they usually seem to end up far from merry 

more like pissed off and tired. 

Trains are generally slightly less expensive than buses, 
a lot slower, and only sometimes more comfortable. You 
may find the toilets on trains a convenient advantage, al¬ 
though the people will be grateful if you wait until you re 
out of the station before using them. Traveling on buses, 
you occasionally reach the point where death seems immi¬ 
nent if you don’t lighten your load immediately, but the 
driver will usually accommodate a polite request to stop. 
Chances are you’ll be blessed by the other passengers. 
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You should try to arrive at the station early, to be 
sure to get a place. On buses, the least bumpy seats are in 
front. A good alternative to going to the station is to catch 
the bus on the road or at a gas station on the outskirts of 
town. Out of the terminal you can often bargain for dis¬ 
counts as high as 50 per cent. Before doing this, it helps to 
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aSk I f , th , e , b !! SeS leaVC thC ,erminal fu,L Y °u’re more likely 
to be told the truth if you ask a cigarette vendor near the* 
station than the bus-company agent, since the latter will 
tell you anything to get you to buy your ticket immediately. 
Almost always long-distance buses leave with extra seats- 
so you can hitch at a gas station until one arrives. Often’ 
trucks stop at these same gas stations to pick up passengers. 

t on o7,h f t, K 3 / traVded extensivel y way at a frac¬ 
tion of the full bus fare. 

Another way to save money is to avoid international 
buses and trains. By changing vehicles at the border you 
save up to 75 per cent in Central America, and 50 per cent 
between Thailand and Malaysia. If you put your pack on 
the roof of a bus, make sure it’s tied down securely and 
check it at stops. If your gear is lost, don’t let the driver 
leave. Call the police. A friend in Botswana made the driver 
go back ten miles to find his pack, which had fallen off 
the roof. 


BOATS 

Cargo and passenger boats offer a cheaper alternative to the 
airplane for overseas and coastal transportation and for 
mobility across large land masses where no roads exist, such 
as the Amazon basin. Boats are generally very slow but if 
time is no consideration, you’ll find that travel by water is 
often much more fun and entertaining than air travel. You 
won t get seasick in an airplane, but neither will you be able 
to watch dolphins and flying fish or smoke hash and shoot 
craps with the crew. To find out about boat traffic in any 
particular area, check the shipping pages in local newspapers, 
shipping offices, travel agencies, and dockside bars. Check¬ 
ing at these central locations is much simpler than going 
trom boat to boat. With cargo boats, however, once you’ve 
found one, it’s best to deal directly with the captain, per- 
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pushing out those miles. The fact that their trip was reck¬ 
oned in weeks, not years, undoubtedly put them in a differ- 
ent headspace. Nevertheless, these Baja expeditionists were 
having a whale of a time. They also smiled a lot. 


MOTORCYCLES 

Traveling on a motorcycle can be high adventure. Your life 
expectancy may be short, but if you live, you 11 never for¬ 
get the trip. In nearly every country (Turkey being the only 
exception I know of), motorcycles face the same restrictions 
as cars. Thus much of the information in the next section, 
especially about carnets, applies here. 

Recently I had a long conversation with a guy who 
owns a cycle repair shop and who spent years in Asia on a 
cycle. He recommended getting a popular cycle with plenty 
of dealerships abroad. A Honda would be ideal, preferably 
one not over 350cc Or so, since spare parts become rapidly 
less available as cycle size increases. Bring plenty of spares, 
including extra cables, clutch and handbrake levers, lights, 
points, plugs, chain (at least a few links with a master link), 
and tires. Often you’ll find that foreign mechanics are wiz¬ 
ards at applying a welding torch to major structural prob¬ 
lems, but of course there’s nothing to be done about a set 
of bumed-out points. 

Also bring good repair manuals, one for the bike, and 
one for your head. For the former the Haynes manuals are 
good; for the latter I recommend Zen and the Art of Motor¬ 
cycle Maintenance. 

If you’re traveling on any kind of cycle, the weather 
guide in Chapter 16 should be especially helpful. 


CARS 


Traveling with a car beyond countries adjacent to your own 
can be extremely costly. Incidental expenses tend to pile 
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up quickly. Both the roads and the quality of vehicle re¬ 
pairs can be very bad. Parts are often hard to find. Gaso¬ 
line is usually expensive and sometimes adulterated. Ship¬ 
ping costs are enormous. You’ll meet fewer people, be insu¬ 
lated from the environment, and be subject to ripoffs and 
special taxes. In addition, most countries of the Third 
World have strict laws designed to prevent foreigners from 
selling cars to local citizens who want to avoid the import 
taxes. These taxes often start at 100 per cent of the value 
of the vehicle. It is difficult to abandon a broken-down car; 
you generally can’t leave the country without a car if you 
entered with it. Some people have had to pay the entire 
value of their cars to the tax authorities just to leave the 
cars by the side of the road. 

Two friends of mine once took a car to Guatemala to 
buy Indian clothes. When the car died in desolate mountain 
country, they had to travel two days in a bus with the trans¬ 
mission on their laps to get to Guatemala City. There they 
waited another three for the repair to be done. When they 
returned to the car, they found something else wrong, neces¬ 
sitating another trip to the capital: The whole episode lasted 
almost two weeks, after which, drained of money, they had 
to return home. On the way the transmission went out 
again, and they had to sell some of their fabrics to get the 
car out of hock. My friends laugh like hell when thev tell 
the story now, but it must have been a nightmare when it 
happened. 

If you hit someone when driving, you may be thrown 
in jail-that is, if you’re lucky enough to avoid being killed 
by angry relatives. In Morocco, if you injure a man, you’ll 
likely as not find yourself supporting three wives and ten 
kids until he recovers. If you disfigure a young girl, you’ll 
probably have robbed her father of his most valuable salable 
commodity; so you may find yourself buying a wife. If 
you’re caught with contraband in the car, the car may be 
confiscated. There are people at borders who make a living 
putting together vehicles that have been searched. 


1 
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Nevertheless, there are advantages to taking a car. 

You can bring special equipment like movie cameras or 
scuba tanks. You can easily stop and go wherever you 
want, and always have a place to sleep and lock things up. 
You avoid the hassles of hitching and public transportation, 
as well as the problem of the onward ticket (see Chapter 8). 
A car also facilitates entry into a country, since it's evidence 
that you can support yourself. Finally, there’s the possibil¬ 
ity of profit if you can sell it abroad. 

If you do decide to take a car, your national automo¬ 
bile association is your best friend. They can provide maps, 
international licenses, a directory of international road 
signs, insurance, lists of dealers and repairmen, and informa¬ 
tion on road conditions abroad, shipping costs, and what 
spare parts to take. They’ll also tell you how to get carnets, 
which are vouchers needed in most countries if you enter 
with a vehicle. They are stamped upon entrance and again 
when you leave a country. When you get the carnet, you 
usually leave a substantial deposit with the issuing agency, 
and if you sell or abandon the car abroad, the deposit is 
liable to forfeit. These carnets are not cheap. You may 
need to post a bond for $2,000 or so, as well as leave $ 100 
deposit. And they take time to obtain. 

There are a few helpful tricks that the motoring clubs 
may not tell you about. A chamois cloth to filter dust out 
of gasoline sold from barrels may be a necessity if you don’t 
want your car to break down in the desert. Learn how to 
lean out the carburetor mixture at high altitude and how to 
adjust the timing. Joining foreign auto dubs may get you 
bargains on gas in some countries, notably Italy, and if you 
make friends at foreign military bases, you can get excep¬ 
tionally cheap gas. When buying gas, be sure the pump is 
set to zero. Never let two guys work on both sides of your 
car when you can’t see what they’re doing. When you bring 
it in for repairs, make sure the mechanic knows you know 
how much gas is in the tank, so he won’t try to siphon any 
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out. In some countries the police will unscrew your license 
plate if you park illegally. People have successfully foiled 
them by having the plates welded on. If your state gives 
you two plates, keep one in the trunk as a replacement. 
Watch out for regulations on how long you can keep the 
car in a foreign country. 

If you want to go anywhere other than North and 
Central America, you’ll have to ship your car. You may also 
be refused permission to drive into Burma and the Sudan, 
3immg other countries. When this happens, you’ll either ’ 
have to abandon your trip or pay through the teeth. Until 
the road is completed through the Darien Gap between 
Panama and Colombia (and it may never be), you’ll have to 
fork over at least $300 to ship your car to South America. 

A guy who picked me up hitching in the Sudan had 
to pay $ 100 to ferry his Land Rover across Lake Nasser it 
would have cost another $100 or so to send it across the 
Nubian Desert by rail to Khartoum, so he decided to drive 
but the border guards refused him permission. After waiting 
three days in Wadi Haifa, which must certainly be the breed¬ 
ing ground for two-thirds of the world’s flies, we sneaked 
away late one afternoon. It took four hot, dusty days and 
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tn cross the 600 kilometers of bumpy desert sand 
.he cpi.^ .he driver found ou. .ha. 
te ,o.ds to Ethiopia, Zaire, and Uganda were all dated. 

That left him with only three ways out: back past the same 

a mnrHs to EcvDt cross-country eight more days to 

Kenya, or a horrendously expensive ferry out of Port Sudan. 
The prospects were so appalling I wouldn t be surprisedhf 
he took the ubiquitous fourth alternate and shot himself. 
Mother guy trying to cross the Libyan Sahara wiUrou, pen 
mission was shown the way out by two tanks with their 
howitzers trained on him. 

You should know how to make basic repairs yourself 
or travel with a friend who does, since there are often long 
distances between gas stations. Private mechanics are usu¬ 
ally cheaper than dealers, and labor costs will be about a 
dollar an hour, not S26. But spare parts, where available, 
are often terribly costly. If you do total your car, you 11 
have to go to the capital to do some fast talking, or else tow 
it to the no man's land between border posts and dump it. 

If you want to leave the car for a while, you can make a deal 
with a gas station or friend to store it. 

Take a sturdy car like a Land Rover. By all means 
leave your Cadillac at home: roads abroad are narrow, and 
foreign mechanics know as little about automatic transmis¬ 
sions as they do about moon rockets. There are roads in 
South America where the bus companies take out life insur¬ 
ance on the passengers. Others are closed three days a week 
in one direction, then three days in the other. I suppose on 
Sundays they’re open for llamas only, in the rainy seasons 
roads can be impassable, or nearly so. 

Don’t expect miles of warning signs before such haz¬ 
ards as potholes, avalanches, and caved-in tunnels. Once in 
Guatemala a friend screeched to a stop ten feet from the 
end of a collapsed bridge, a dizzying 800 feet above a river 
gorge. It seems that the preferred location for truck drivers i 
to pull over to sleep in some countries is in the center of tht 
road, just below the crest of a hill. What's more, a man is 
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simply not a man until he can navigate a ten-foot-wide 
mountain pass at night without headlights on. Cows love to 
graze on highways, and road engineers have long been in 
agreement that the best place to put a hairpin turn is at the 
top of a steep hill. You may decide that foreign drivers can 
negotiate these obstacle courses better than you. 

If you plan to sell your car, take the title with you. 
Sometimes you can sell it legally; other times you need to 
know a few tricks. One is to sell it in the no man’s land be¬ 
tween border posts. Another is to sell to a government offi¬ 
cial or other big wheel who is outside the law, or else to a 
diplomat or foreign resident who is legally exempt from it. 
For this you can advertise in foreign-language publications 
or places frequented by foreigners. Still another is to sell it 
in a country that doesn’t require a carnet, hoping that the 
border officials won’t notice the special stamp in your pass¬ 
port when you leave. Alternatively, some people have 
erased the stamp with lemon juice or salt water, gotten a 
new passport, or bribed the border guards. If the guards 
forget to stamp the car in, you're in fat city. Even if they 
do remember, usually your personal entry stamp and the 
stamp for your car will be put into your passport by differ¬ 
ent officials. If you can get the car stamp on another, 
pasted-in page, you can rip it out before leaving. 

Import duties abroad are high, and cars are expensive. • 
If you do sell one legally, usually the buyer pays the tax. 

You should always check the regulations before selling the 
car. In some countries it’s illegal even to put a for-sale sign 
on your car. 

You can also buy or rent motor vehicles abroad, al¬ 
though some countries require enormous deposits on ren¬ 
tals. Cars rented in cities are generally IS to 40 per cent 
cheaper than those at airports. Be sure to ask about any ex¬ 
tra charges they may tack on and what insurance coverage 
is available. 
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cargo planes 


„ n’t heat cargo planes for fast, cheap travel. They fly 
Z ^ tato ani out of all airpo-«. but it's e»s*« 

isssssss? 

no tourist class; it’s all skids of machinery and 
crates of goods. Be forewarned: in most of the Third 
cargo planes and air safety have nothing to do with one 
another You must trust to Qod. not your ^co-pilot... and 
unless you know how to fly yourself there s rarely any co- 

Pil0t “I hte vivid memories of a DC4 flight that began In, 
auspiciously one steamy afternoon in the Colombian Ama¬ 
zon The pilot seemed competent enough, but I developed 
an uneasy feeling when the #3 engine burst into flame as 
soon as it was started. Some joker ran out on the runway 
with a portable fire extinguisher and puut out. 

Soon the plane taxied down the runway with only 
three engines running, but there were some very, very high 
passes ahead and only too much power was enough. As the 
plane careened down the tarmac, the dead prop started 
windmilling and, with the trees at the end growing closer, 
the engine jumpstarted. The pilot clamped on his brakes 
and brought the plane to a halt with ten feet to spare. He 
then calmly turned the plane around and took off into what 


little wind there was. 

As soon as we were airborne, I wandered into the 
cockpit to see the pilot, an unbelievably slovenly oaf, swill¬ 
ing some of the local booze, straight- Joining him for a 
drink would have a two-fold effect: 1 would reduce my own 
level of terror, and he would have less to drink. Or so I 
thought, as I tossed off the remainder of the first bottle. 
This didn’t faze the pilot in the least. Paying little atten¬ 
tion to the plane, Seiior Capitan turned around in his seat 
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and began rummaging through his suitcase which he just 
happened to have nearby. He eventually found what he was 
looking for: an unlabeled bottle of some vile-looking liquid. 

“ Contrabando ," he grinned. 

He uncorked it with his teeth, as he’d probably seen 
Clint Eastwood do a dozen times. Even though I was half¬ 
drunk, I could smell the wretched stuff where I sat. He’d 
outdone me; 1 couldn’t manage even one drink, and 1 left 
him alone up front and went to pass out on a sack of dried 
fish. 

Some time later I awoke and went forward again. He 
was awake and flying, much to my surprise. It was then 
that I noticed a tangled mass of burnt-out wires that hung 
from behind the control panel. Did that just happen? No. 
What was their function? 

“I don’t know,” said the pilot. “They never worked 
anyway.” I went back tc pass out again. But I lived to tell 
about it. 

To cash in on this adventure, ask the captain at the 
airfield or go to the office of the cargo company. There are 
sometimes laws against their taking passengers, but with a 
little talking you may convince them that rules are made to 
be broken. Schedules are uncertain, but once you have per¬ 
mission to go, you can keep calling the office and they’ll 
tell you when to go to the airport. If you are turned down 
at the office, don’t hesitate to go down to the field. Some¬ 
times you can get on free flights with the military, especially 
in Latin America, and especially if you’re a beautiful woman. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 

Although passenger flights usually mean big bucks, there are 
some ways to cut down on air travel costs. One is to fly 
with non-IATA (International Air Transport Association) 
companies. The I AT A is the airlines’ international price fix- 
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ing organization, and companies not in the cartel compete 
by lowering fares instead of by offering champagne on econ. 
omy class. Like most cartels, IATA is unstable, since when¬ 
ever the managers of an airline believe they can capture a 
large share of a market by cutting fares (or offering rebates, 
half-fare coupons, or other gimmicks), they have a strong 
incentive to leave I ATA and go it alone. 

Discovering which airlines are champions of consumer 
interests and the free market this week involves seeing sev¬ 
eral travel agents. Because the range in quality of travel 
agents is so great, and because so much money is involved, 

I can’t stress too strongly that, no matter how able the first 
one you visit appears to be, you should try at least one or 
two others. In desperation, you can ask for a list of all air¬ 
lines that fly to your destination, and then call each one on 
the phone. Almost all airlines have toll-free numbers. 

Even on a routine flight within the U.S., an incompe¬ 
tent travel agent can cost you hundreds of dollars. Once I 
flew from San Francisco to a wedding in New York, stop¬ 
ping on the way to see friends in Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D.C. I went to three travel agents, each of 
whom quoted prices so outrageous-and different—that I 
decided to do a little research on my own. It turned out 
that by getting two “open jaw” tickets (San Francisco to 
Kansas City, returning from St. Louis; and St. Louis to D.C., 
returning from New York), together with a single Kansas 
City-St. Louis ticket, I saved no less than $271.45! In re¬ 
turn for waiting a few hours in the St. Louis airport on the 
way home from New York, I walked away with enough 
money to live for three months in India. 

Even bigger savings can be had on tickets purchased 
abroad. Frequently on notice boards in cheap hotels and 
restaurants, you will see cut-rate air tickets for sale. These 
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are usually the return legs of charter or excursion flights. If 
they’re not domestic, your passport will probably be 
checked against the name on the ticket. People have gotten 
around this by erasing the name on the ticket with ink erad- 
icator and replacing it with their own. The other alternative 
is to go to the airport with the seller, and have him check in 
and get the boarding pass. You then take the pass, give him 
his money, and bon voyage. If you’re caught with the wrong 
name on the ticket, tell them absently that you took your 
friend’s ticket instead of your own by mistake and just walk 
away, ticket in hand. You are always taking a risk if you 
pay the seller before you get your boarding pass. The ticket 
may be phony to begin with. 

Another way to save money is to fly with charter air¬ 
lines, and especially on student charters. It used to be the 
case that charters weren’t open to the general public; you 
had to be a student or a member of some special organiza¬ 
tion, often a phony one. This is no longer the case. Al¬ 
though the future of the charter business is uncertain, there 


BOX B. COMMERCIAL AIRLINE FARES 

If you can remember all the provisions of the U.S. 
Federal tax structure without referring to the 3,000 
pages of text, you should have no trouble with com¬ 
mercial air-fare schedules. If you can’t understand 
either, don’t worry about the air fares; by the time 
you have them figured out, they’ll just change them 
on you. As this book is being written, the industry is 
going through one of its usual paroxysms of fare- 
switchings, and anything I could tell you about cur¬ 
rent fares would be worthless by‘the time you’re 
reading this book. Therefore, follow my number-one 
axiom: ask, ask, ask before you go. 
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are now (1980) several charter lines that sell reserved seats 
at substantial savings. 

Often, however, even lower prices can be had by flying 
with airlines that are currently offering promotional fares, 
or with ones that have youth or student fares, like Thai In¬ 
ternational. Other airlines offer special discounts to mem¬ 
bers of the clergy or the press. You can get these if you 
have a card from a dime-store church or a fake press card, 
which you can buy on the black market in places like Bang¬ 
kok or Istanbul. A friend got a 15 percent discount on a 
flight in Peru with his Universal Life Church card. 

There are occasionally government-run airlines with 
low fares, like Satena in Colombia. Often even 1ATA com¬ 
panies charge different prices for the same run because they 
use different types of airplanes; so look into flights on pro- 
pellor or jet-prop planes. Or you can fly on weekends or at 
night. Even the straight travel agencies can sometimes get 
you special prices, because some agents buy blocks of seats 
for resale at low cost. By going to just about every agent in 
Nairobi, a friend got an unbelievable price of $150 on a 
flight to New Delhi with a stopover in Cairo. I paid almost 
as much for a boat that took two weeks. At least I learned 
to play bridge. 

Domestic flights are much cheaper than international 
ones, and sometimes it pays to go out of your way to fly 
domestically. For example, the cheapest way to fly to Co¬ 
lombia from Costa Rica is to buy a flight to San Andres, a 
beautiful Colombian island north of Costa Rica in the Carib¬ 
bean. From there you get a domestic ticket to Colombia. 

You should always ask about free stopovers and extri 
onward stops that can be added to your ticket at little cost 
Adding a stop in Panama City will increase the cost of a 
Miami-Costa Rica ticket by only a few dollars, and if you . 
fly with LACSA, the Costa Rican airlines, you can have a ; 
free stop in the Cayman Islands, a diver’s paradise. Learn i 
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to use the “Official Airline Guide” (OAG), which is avail¬ 
able at any travel agency, since travel agents will rarely go 
out of their way to help you save money or inform you of 
extra stopover privileges. 

While we’re on the subject of your privileges as an air¬ 
line passenger, you should know how to avoid some of the 
hassles the companies put you through. If you’re bumped 
from a flight on which you hold a confirmed reservation, 
you may be entitled to punitive damages. In 1976 Ralph 
Nader was bumped when Allegheny Airlines sold 107 tickets 
on a flight with 100 seats. The court awarded him some 
$25,000. If this happens to you on an interstate flight with¬ 
in the U.S., the airline is obligated to offer you twice the 
value of your ticket, with a minimum of $75 and a maximum 
of $400. If you accept this offer, you cannot take the air¬ 
line to court. However, the airline does not have to pay up 
if it can put you on another flight which arrives at your des¬ 
tination within two hours of the time originally scheduled. 

The above applies only if the flight was overbooked. 
But no matter what the cause of the delay, the company 
should book you on the earliest available flight, paying your 
expenses in the meantime. If you miss a meal which would 
have been served on a flight with an IATA airline, you can 
demand a coupon to be used at the airport restaurant. A 
■ United States flag carrier will also pay for a call or cable 
message to a waiting friend. 

If your baggage is lost or damaged, fill out the claim 
form and ask for money to cover immediate necessities like 
clothing and toilet gear. On international flights, lost lug¬ 
gage is generally covered for up to $750 for checked bags, 
with no liability for unchecked bags. Stick to your guns. 

If there’s any problem, insist on speaking to the manager. 
Often asking the official’s name, with the apparent intent 
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to report him to his superiors, will scare him enough to give 
you what you deserve. 

On a flight from Bangkok to San Francisco, I was 
forced to spend the night in Hong Kong because of aircraft 
problems. Naturally the airline paid the hotel bills, but 
when I boarded the next day, they refused to pay the de¬ 
parture tax. I argued that if the plane hadn’t broken down, 
none of the passengers would have had to Say out any cash 
in Hong Kong. The airline had inconvenienced us, and all 
resultant expenses should be £aid by them. When the clerk 
still refused to give me the boarding pass, I asked to speak 
with his supervisor. Finally, by continued insistence, I got 
the company to pay the tax. As far as 1 know, I was the 
only passenger who did so, although there was a lot of 
grumbling and nobody paid willingly. 

Try not to buy a ticket in advance unless you have 
to or unless you are offered a special price for early pur¬ 
chase. It’s usually better to stay flexible; and besides, buy¬ 
ing transportation within a country is usually cheaper than 
buying it abroad, especially in countries where you can buy 
tickets with black-market money. Gradually officials are 
becoming wise to this and insist that you buy with hard 
currencies or that you bring bank receipts showing that 
you’ve changed money at an official rate. Sometimes, as in 
Egypt, this rate is lower than the preferential rate given to 
tourists. However, several people have been able to change 
$10 or $20 at a bank, get the receipt, and then add a few 
extra digits on their own to make it appear that they’ve 
changed much more. 

Exception to the rule: it may be cheaper not to buy 
tickets locally in countries that have high ticket taxes. For 
these, it’s best to buy the ticket in a nearby country with 
lower taxes, especially if you’ve scored on the black market 
A list of taxes charged in each country appears in the front 
of the Official Airline Guide. A tax paid on a ticket in one 
country will have to be paid again if you exchange the ticke: 
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in another. Even within countries, if you make an exchange 
after a certain period of time, such as thirty days, you’ll 
have to pay the tax again, otherwise you pay the tax only 
on the difference in fares. But you never get a refund on 
ticket taxes. To avoid them completely, have a friend send 
you the ticket from home (assuming your country has no 
tax) wrapped in paper and mailed in an ordinary envelope. 
Whenever you buy a ticket, ask the agent if there is an addi¬ 
tional airport tax payable upon departure. 

A miscellaneous charges order CM CO) is a receipt for 
a sum of money paid to an IATA airline. It looks like a 
ticket, and can be used as cash on any IATA flight. It’s also 
easier to cash in than a regular ticket. It may be expedient 
at times to accept a refund in the form of an MCO rather 
than in local currency. MCOs also have other uses because 
of their resemblance to airline tickets; these will be dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 8. The chance of fooling an airline clerk 
by putting an origin and destination on a five-dollar MCO 
and pretending it’s a ticket is slight—but it has been done. 

Unless you’re getting a special deal from a travel agent, 
it’s wise to buy your ticket directly from the airline com¬ 
pany, since doing so facilitates getting refunds when neces¬ 
sary. If you buy from a travel agent, you may have to wire 
him for a refund. For easy refundability it’s best to pay in 
cash or travelers checks. 

Rules on refundability vary among airlines and coun¬ 
tries. Some airlines give full refunds; others deduct a per¬ 
centage. Tickets bought in some countries can be refunded 
only domestically, others anywhere. The purpose of these 
rules is to prevent capital from leaving a country in the 
form of airline tickets. Thus you’ll be better off if you buy 
them with foreign exchange instead of local currency. If 
there’s any question about whether you’ll use the ticket, 
buy it from a company that has a convenient office where 
you may want to get the refund. Big companies are there¬ 
fore best. Another reason to buy from companies with 
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many offices is that agents differ in the strictness of their 
adherence to company regulations, and if you fail to get a 
refund at one ofiice, you may succeed at another. Ask if 
the company gives refunds at any office or only at the 
office where you bought the ticket. If ?t is the latter, you 
may be able to exchange the ticket at a second office and 
then later refund the new ticket at this second office. 

If you’re wondering why I’m placing such emphasis 
on refundability, it is because many countries are now re¬ 
quiring that you buy onward airline tickets before they will 
allow you into the country. If you don’t know how to get a 
refund, you may get stuck with an expensive ticket you 
never planned to use. There’s much more on this in Chap¬ 
ter 8. 

Make a copy of the ticket number in case you lose it. 
Some companies give immediate refunds on lost tickets, but 
others make you wait until the ticket expires, usually in one 
year. If someone uses the ticket, you lose. 

If the airline raises its prices in the interim between 
purchase and flight date, you may have to pay the differ¬ 
ence. However, airport clerks rarely check the price on the 
ticket; so make your reservation by phone. If you have 
trouble getting a reservation on a flight to a remote place, 
be sure you get a reservation out, so that you won’t be 
stranded. You’re not obligated to use it, but if you do can¬ 
cel it’s only fair to inform the airline beforehand. It is be¬ 
cause so many people make reservations and then don’t 
show up for the flight that airlines have felt impelled to 
overbook. 

Obviously you’ve got a lot of questions to ask before 
you buy your ticket. Airline clerks usually speak English 
and can be a great source of information; get all you can. 
However, it doesn’t pay to follow their advice blindly. 
Once in Colombia some friends and I wanted to get to 
Leticia, a small Amazon town. On arrival in Medellin we 
found out that the Leticia airport was closed for repairs; so 
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Satena, the cheap government airline, wasn’t running. 
Avianca, however, was flying to an airport a few miles away 
over the border in Brazil. We suspected that Avianca flights 
would be fully booked because the company was taking up 
the slack from Satena and because a festival was being held 
in Leticia. But we believed the agent when he told us that, 
although he couldn’t make us the reservations there in 
Medellin, we’d have no trouble getting them once we got to 
Bogota, the city from which flights left for Leticia. Three 
days later, when we arrived in Bogota, we were told we’d 
have to wait at least two weeks. In the end we went several 
thousand miles out of our way to get to Leticia by way of 
Lima, Peru. A call to Bogota from Medellin would have 
saved us considerable time, money, and trouble. Worst of 
all, we later found out that ail the cargo flights were still 
running and had plenty of room for passengers. At the time 
we didn’t know about cargo flights. 

We also didn’t know that by going to Bogota’s El 
Dorado Airport (which is, incidentally, the ripoff capital of 
the world, with more thieves per square foot than most pri¬ 
sons), we almost surely could have gotten on a flight be¬ 
cause of the inevitable cancellations. This ignorance plus 
our failure to ask ahead cost us three weeks and hundreds 
of dollars. Unfortunately, this sort of information was not 
given in the underground guidebook to South America we 
were using.* Now you have it. 

After landing at an airport, you should never have to 
cough up a lot of money for a cab. Almost all airports are 
serviced by local buses. You can also usually get a ride 
from somebody who has come to pick up a friend. 


♦Better ones are now available. See Jack Epstein's A long the Gringo 
Trail (And/Or Press, 1976). 
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How to Find 
Places to Stay 


“Most of the luxuries ...of life are not only not indispen¬ 
sable, but positive hindrances to the elevation of mankind ." 

Henry Thoreau 


HOTELS 

The easiest and most expensive place to crash for the night 
is in a hotel. By avoiding modern hotels, you can usually 
cut costs to a dollar or less per person per day. Hotels can 
be found in low-rent districts, near bus and train stations, 
and on recommendations from locals and other travelers. 

Be sure your inforrpants understand that you mean it when 
you say cheap, for often locals think foreigners absolutely 
require palatial lodgings. If you want, you can scout around 
to look for bargains, perhaps leaving your pack at the first 
place you see before checking elsewhere. Another place to 
leave your pack temporarily is at an airline office, especially 
if you hold one of the company’s tickets. 

The cheaper hotels and pensions are often surprisingly 
dean, but don’t be afraid to ask for fresh sheets if you deem 
it necessary. If you do end up in a dive, it’s no big deal, 
since you probably won’t be spending too much time in 
your room. 
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Frequently the hotels that can afford to offer the 
lowest prices are whorehouses. Once in Panama two friends 
and I split up to find a cheap hotel. We couldn’t find one 
for less than five dollars, until all of a sudden 1 stumbled 
on one much more comfortable than all the rest for only a 
buck and a half. U had a private bathroom and a big bed 
with dean white sheets. 1 told the manager I’d be right 
back, and ran out to round up my friends. When we re- 
turned, one of them, not believing we’d found such a high- 
class place at so low a price, asked the man, “Are you sure 
it’s only a dollar fifty a night?” 

“Night, hell,” he replied. “You get twenty minutes. 

Ask if there’s an extra charge for hot water and if 
blankets are available in cold weather. If you plan to stay 
beyond checkout time, ask if you can leave your gear 
packed up in some secure spot until you leave. If you have 
valuables, find out if there’s a safe. 

Be wary of giving your passport to a hotel proprietor 
to keep. If it’s lost or stolen, he can only apologize or per¬ 
haps give you money, but that is no substitute for loss of 
freedom. If he doesn’t have a good safe, let him copy any 
information he wants, and pay in advance if required, if 
you must, leave a cash security. A passport is a lot of col¬ 
lateral for a room. 


YOUTH HOSTELS 

An alternative to the cheap hotel is the youth hostel. In 
Europe and Japan it’s hard to find a cheaper room, but in 
the less-developed countries much less expensive places al¬ 
most always abound. In many youth hostels you must sleep 
in a dormitory segregated by sex, check in by three or five 
in the afternoon, be in bed by ten, and leave in the monnns 
by nine. You must be under thirty, have a hostel card, ab¬ 
stain from booze, and leave within three to five days. Be- 
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cause you’re staying with strangers in an unlocked room, 
ripoffs are common. Worst of all, you’ll find few if any lo¬ 
cals staying there. 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES 

If you manage to avoid hotels altogether, you’ll find life 
much more exciting. When crossing borders, travelers can 
usually stay free at military barracks. Actually any bar¬ 
racks, including those of foreign soldiers stationed abroad, 
may be accommodating. You can also try jails and police 
stations. An occasional conversation with a cop can help 
you put things into perspective. They are usually very 
friendly and can answer questions, get you rides, and find 
you places to stay. 

Whenever 1 had a house, I put up all passersby. Be¬ 
sides listening to entertaining stories, I got information on 
places I was planning to visit. Then when 1 was traveling, 1 
never hesitated to look up friends of friends. They know all 
about their countries, and are usually into something inter¬ 
esting. You can stay at universities abroad and with mem¬ 
bers of the U.S. Peace Corps and the Canadian University 
Students Overseas. Sometimes you can find the numbers 
of these organizations in the phone book, but you’ll be 
meeting members all the time. They’ll recommend you to 
friends in other posts. Another trick I used was to get a list 
of the alumni of my college who were currently living 
abroad. They were always glad to help me out and eager for 
information about life back in the States. 

Resident foreigners of all types can generally suggest 
places to stay. People working for companies in remote 
areas overseas are often extremely helpful. Teachers at in¬ 
ternational schools may be happy to put you up. I’ve 
stayed with teachers on banana plantations in Central Am¬ 
erica who love to meet travelers and who refer you onward. 
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These banana schools are often paradises. Missionaries aiso 
fit into the category of great finds—that is, if they don’t 
try to do to you what they do to the natives. 

Staying with a family is a fine way to learn about a 
country and its people. You can frequently obtain lists of 
host families from government tourist bureaus abroad. In 
many places it’s a status symbol to house foreigners. Be¬ 
sides offering your hosts some cultural insight, you make 
them feel good to have helped somebody. You should al¬ 
ways remember that you have'a perfectly legitimate justifi¬ 
cation for asking someone to put you up; if the situation 
were reversed, you wouldn’t hesitate to offer your own hos¬ 
pitality, would you? 

For the more adventurous traveler, the range of po¬ 
tential accommodations is unlimited. I’ve stayed at Nepal¬ 
ese tea houses and lamaseries, on Saharan sand dunes, in 
private ski lodges, in bathrooms in India, in the pouring 
rain on the Inca Trail near Machu Picchu, with drunks in 
Morocco, in the spare mattress room of an expensive hotel, 
and at a Basque farm in the Pyrenees built in 1620. There 
are, however, places to be avoided. Once on a beach in 
Torremolinos in fascist Spain, and again atop the Great 
Pyramid at Chichen Itza, I was led to more suitable lodg¬ 
ings at gunpoint-. 

If you ask a farmer t'olet you sleep on his land, he’ll 
often invite you in for a meai. This can be a great entree if 
you like farm work. You’ve never been truly close to nature 
if you’ve never opened your eyes in the morning and found 
yourself straddled by a grazing cow. Construction sites in 
small towns or on the outskirts of cities can be pleasant, as 
long as they’re not guarded by big dogs. 

In small beach communities there always seems to b« 
a spare house or hut you can have for free. Some friends 
and 1 found amazing hospitality in an idyllic Caribbean fish¬ 
ing village. We would go out to the reef in a dugout canoe 
every morning, and spear fish for the whole town. That 
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way the men could sell their entire catch in the nearby mar¬ 
ket. When we returned from the reef the women would 
cook us lunch, and then we’d spend the whole afternoon 
climbing coconut palms, playing with the children, and 
watching the sun go down. After a big fish dinner, we’d be 
treated to free beers and stories of pirates and sunken treas¬ 
ure until it was time to go to sleep in our adobe house. 

Now that was the good life. 


BOX C. VOLCANOES 

I don’t care how many rock concerts you’ve been to 
and how many tabs of acid you’ve dropped, you really 
haven’t seen a light show until you’ve seen a volcano 
erupting at night. My own favorite volcano experience 
was watching Penelokan in Bali, especially after a few 
tokes of good Sumatran weed. 

What makes viewing Penelokan especially enjoy¬ 
able is the tiny hotel perched on a cliff not much more 
than a mile from the flaming caldera. All night long 
Kay and 1 would sit on the terrace of the hotel, sip¬ 
ping Balinese rice wine and watching glowing rivers of 
lava pour down the mountainside, while explosions 
hurled rocks a thousand feet in the air. And each 
morning the hotel would be covered with several inches 
of ash. 

Most volcanoes are as manageable and predict¬ 
able as Penelokan, although Krakatoa, near Sumatra, 
was certainly an exception. It exploded in 1883, caus¬ 
ing shock waves felt in Tokyo and sending enough ash 
into the stratosphere to alter the color of sunsets 
around the world for the next three years! Generally, 
however, seriously erupting volcanoes give plenty of 
advance notice. 


Many beaches have small restaurants and snack bars. 
Often if you eat at these, you can make a deal with the pro¬ 
prietor to cook fish you’ve caught, to leave your pack in the 
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back room, and to crash on the porch in case of rain. 

In the event you decide to spend a month or more in 
one place, you’ll probably find it cheaper to rent a house. 

In southern Thailand, where a cheap hotel runs about a dol- 
lar a night, I found a room for $30 a month, including 
meals. You can find these places in local newspapers and 
university housing departments, by walking around in low- 
rent districts, or from any of the other sources mentioned 
throughout this book. 

In addition to providing a respite from nonstop trav¬ 
eling, settling into a community for a few months gives you 
a good chance to become more meaningfully involved with 
local people and their culture. Why not learn weaving with 
Indians in the mountains of Guatemala, or batik work with 
Indonesians in Jogjakarta? How about studying with a guru 
in India, or with an archaeologist in Israel? Can you make % 
an igloo? Reindeer-skin boots? Somewhere above the Arc^f 
tic Circle your teacher awaits. | 


Financial 
O Information 

“Lack of money is the root of all evil " 
George Bernard Shaw 


Although you can often live on less than $1,000 a year, you 
should always have plenty of extra money on hand for con¬ 
tingencies and to show at borders to facilitate entry. United 
States dollars are the most widely acceptable currency; but, 
because of economic vagaries, other currencies, such as 
German marks, Swiss francs, or Japanese yen, may retain 
their value better. Travelers checks can be purchased in all 
these currencies. Outside of major financial centers, curren¬ 
cies other than dollars may sell at a discount because locals 
have little use for them. Therefore, unless you suspect that 
the dollar will lose value on world markets, it is probably 
your best bet. 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Travelers checks are not cashable everywhere; therefore you 
should bring plenty of green folding money. I always car¬ 
ried at least $30 in bills, including perhaps ten singles for 
unplanneii expenses like airport departure taxes. Sometimes 
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when I was contemplating a major black-market deal, I had 
as much as $2,000 in cash. But carrying that kind of money 
regularly is risky. Travelers checks are safer, and there are 
ways to convert them into dollars for use on the black mar¬ 
ket. These will be discussed in the next chapter. 

You should get your checks in several denominations, 
from $ 10 to $ 100. Tens are most convenient when you 
need only a little money at a time, but if you got a hundred 
tens you’d have a bulky bundle, and in places that have a 
per-check cashing charge your losses would be substantial. 
Likewise, if you have all hundreds, you’ll lose money on 
exchanges when you need only $20 or so in local money 
before leaving the country. The extra money will have to 
be changed into another currency, usually at a loss. Also, 
there’ll be times when you’ll be able to cash a small check 
but not a large one. One German in Afghanistan who had 
only fifties had to travel two days on an empty stomach to 
get to Kabul, the only city in the country where he could 
cash them. 

Most travelars-check companies will change big check* 
to small ones for free, but you should ask about this before _ 
you buy the checks. To facilitate getting refunds on lost 
checks, keep at least one list separate from your checks. 1 
usually kept two lists and exchanged one with my traveling 
companion. Keep the checks with your cash and passport 
in a money belt big enough to accommodate them all. If 
your checks are stolen, report the loss immediately. If 
there is no refund center nearby, get a police report before , 
applying for the refund. In London I saw a woman who’d ■ 
waited several weeks before reporting the loss; she got | 
stalled two more weeks before receiving her refund, where#? 


I got mine on the spot. 

American Express is the most common brand of tr 
elers checks, but First National City is reputed among trav¬ 
elers to be far quicker with refunds. My favorite checks 
Barclay’s; they don’t have the usual 1 per cent commissioa 



charge, and they’re as acceptable as any. Sometimes you 
can get other checks free at special sales at banks. You may 
want to buy a few American Express checks, though, to be 
able to use the company’s mail service. In the last several 
years people I’ve been meeting on the road seem to be using 
this mail service less and less, relying instead on ordinary 
post offices. Whichever checks you buy, be sure to get a 
list of overseas refund locations. If there are only a few in 
the places you want to go, look for another brand. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 

A traveler’s letter of credit is a document from an interna¬ 
tional bank which states that you have a certain quantity 
of money, usually at least $1,000, on deposit with that 
bank. To draw upon the deposit, you go to one of the 
bank’s own branch offices or to that of a correspondent 
(affiliate) bank abroad. The teller will deduct the amount 
you want to cash from the total on the letter and give you 
change in dollars, travelers checks, or local currency, de¬ 
pending on your preference and local regulations. 
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Unlike travelers checks, letters of credit don’t attract 
thieves. However, they are negotiable only in big cities. 

For the latest information on letters of credit, ask at an 
American Express office or at a very large bank, such as 
Bank of America. 

Another option is to take a major credit card, such 
as Visa or American Express. This you normally must get 
before you quit your job, because a steady paycheck is gen¬ 
erally the first requirement for entrance into the wonderful 
world of credit. Since credit card companies may change 
their regulations, you should also ask about them at your 
bank. . ! 

MONEY TRANSFERS 

If you don’t take your whole stash with you when you leave, 
you should make arrangements with your bank for money 
transfers. Usually this involves leaving your passbook with 
the bank, or opening up a joint account, or giving power of 
attorney to someone you trust. It may also be worthwhile 
to transfer your account to a large international bank. | 
It’s wise to have money sent well before you need it. 

It is very common to see people, especially inexperienced 
travelers in Europe, waiting for days in front of American 
Express offices for money that hasn’t come in, sometimes 
even having to beg for cash. This should never be necessary. 
Although others may prefer cable, in my opinion the best 
way to have money sent is in the form of several $100 to 
$500 international (not domestic) money orders, wrapped 
in opaque paper, and mailed as an ordinary letter. The 
money orders can be converted into travelers checks or 
local currency abroad. This is easiest if your money order 
is relatively small and is sent from a major bank with affili¬ 
ates overseas. Large foreign banks have files of the signature 
of each other’s officers, and you can get a list of your bank’s 
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affiliates. Just about any capital city in the world will have 
a branch of Bank of America, Citibank, or Chase Manhattan, 
or have at least one foreign bank that acts as their agent 
abroad. 

Even if your order is from a small bank, having it con¬ 
verted into travelers checks should pose no problem. When 
you know what the exchange rate, will be, you can send the 
money order to your bank, and ask the bank to make the ex¬ 
change, at a more favorable rate if possible, and to send you 
the money in foreign currency. Persona] checks, unless 
signed by a Rockefeller or a Rothschild, are virtually 
worthless. 

Some of the countries with the weakest currencies 
won’t allow you to cash your money orders for dollars or 
even travelers checks. You can get this information only on 
the spot. Your friend who is mailing the order must not 
take the word of employees of the bank at home; they just 
don’t know. If you haven’t let your funds get too low, you 
should therefore try to have your orders sent to a major 
financial center, or at least to the capital city of a country 
with a stable currency—unless you’re happy to receive local 
currency converted at the official rate. In countries that 
have especially weak currencies, you may not be able even 
to receive money orders that are denominated in local cur¬ 
rency. In an emergency you can have cash sent in a letter 
and take your chances on its arrival. If you have a credit 
card, the company may be able to forward you some money. 

A faster and costlier way to transfer money is by cable 
to a bank or American Express office. Sometimes your cash 
will arrive in just a day or two, but stories of long waits are 
not uncommon. Unscrupulous banks may hold onto the 
funds to earn interest income, or else your cable may be 
lost in the bureaucracy. If a cable is indeed lost, it can take 
up to six months to get a refund. A friend in Pakistan told 
me he had money cabled and the telegraph people somehow 
managed to steal it from him. When he went to the police. 
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they thought it was the funniest thing they had ever heard. 
Then undoubtedly they went to the telegraph office to col¬ 
lect their share. 

For this reason I prefer to receive my funds by money 
order. Governmental currency regulations are no more 
strict with money orders than with cable transfers, but with 
a money order, if you have trouble with one bank you can 
always go to another, or even to another country. If the or¬ 
der is lost in the mail, it pan be canceled quickly, especially 
if the sender has made a note of its number. 1 have it sent 
in a regular, unregistered letter, so that it doesn’t look like 
anything valuable. Finally, I always ask for more money as 
soon as my funds run below $300 or $400. 


CHANGING MONEY 

Once you have your money, you’ll be exchanging it all the 
time. Legal exchanges are covered here; black-market deals 
are deferred to the next chapter. If you change at a bank, 
your problems are minimized. Ask at several banks for the 
best rate; there’s almost always a difference. The most ad¬ 
vantageous exchanges are generally made in big cities; rates 
in small towns are often much lower. Sometimes travelers 
checks get a better rate than cash in banks. 

When you change in shops or with independent traders, 
me situation becomes more complicated, but you have a 
chance to get a much better deal, besides avoiding the long 
lines often encountered at banks. Here you’ll probably need 
cash, since street changers rarely have any recourse if your 
check is phony; so they cover their risk by offering you an 
unfavorable exchange rate. 

The first rule in making independent exchanges is to 
know the rate in advance. You can find this out from News¬ 
week, the financial pages of major newspapers, by asking 
other travelers r resident foreigners, or by shopping around. 
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If none of these methods is possible, don’t worry; there’s a 
foolproof way to get a good rate. Suppose you were in Co¬ 
lombia in late 1974 and wanted to change dollars to pesos. 
The going rate at that time was 35 pesos to the dollar on 
the semilegal street exchange. If you went up to a changer 
and asked the rate, you probably would have been told 
about 28. But what you would have done instead is tell him 
you had pesos and wanted dollars, and he’d have quoted 
you a rate of about 37. Then you would say you also had 
more dollars, and maybe you’d just be happier converting 
them to pesos. At this point he couldn't very well go to 
28; the difference between 28 and 37 is too great to be a 
changer’s normal margin of profit. So you’d have been 
offered a rate of 34 or 35 right away. A little more bar¬ 
gaining, and you’d be home. Money changers all over the 
world have told me that this reverse-rate trick is the mark 
of the experienced traveler. Incidentally, if you’re wonder¬ 
ing why he didn’t say 42 or 45 when you told him you 
wanted dollars, the answer is that, since he thinks you have 
pesos, he assumes you’ve already made one or more ex¬ 
changes and know approximately what the fair rate is. 

Once you do in fact know the rate, ask around in 
shops, banks, and on the street for the best offer. Often 
you’ll want to change a little money at borders, so that 
you’ll have some cash before entering a country, Since 
there are no changers at some borders-and even when there 
are-it may pay to buy the currency well before arriving at 
the border. For example, nowhere in Bolivia (in 1974) 
could you have gotten more than 22 pesos to the dollar, but 
in Buenos Aires the legal dollar rate for Bolivian pesos was 
30. The further a currency gets from the things it will buy, 
the lower its value becomes, especially in inefficient money 
markets like those found in the less-developed countries. 

If you know in advance what the black-market rates 
are in countries you’ll be visiting, you may be able to get 
an even better rate by buying money in financial centers 
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like New York, London, Zurich, and Hong Kong. Oversea! 
editions oi Newsweek magazine give both the official and 
the free -market rates for many currencies. The free-market 
rate is the rate at which large sales and purchases are being 
made in international money centers, and is always a close 
approximation to the black-market rate, except perhaps in 
times of extreme national emergency. If before leaving 
Europe you know, for example, what the rate for dirhams 
is on the Moroccan black market, you may discover that 
you can save money by picking up a few in Zurich or Lon¬ 
don. Of course, before making the exchange, you should 
ask the Moroccan consulate or a travel agent whether it’s 
legal to import dirhams into Morocco. If it's not, you may 
not want to go through the bother of hiding the dirhams 
on entry, especially if the deal in Europe isn’t that good. 

Information about restrictions on the amount of local 
currency you may bring into a country can be obtained at 
consulates or by checking the Travel Information Manual 
(TIM) that is sent each month to travel agents. The obvious 
way to get around these restrictions is to hide the money oo 
entry. Body searches at borders are extremely rare. In fact, 
I’ve never been subjected to one except en route to the 
United States from an airport in Colombia. 

Another problem with advance purchases is that the^ 
currency you buy may lose value before you arrive. There s 
no way around this risk, but you can minimize it by finding 
out if the free rate has changed much in the past. Besides, 
you may get such a good deal on a currency (especially if 
the seller thinks it’s on the way down) that you’ll still be 
ahead even if it undergoes a significant devaluation. 

Countries will usually trade in their own and neigh¬ 
boring countries’ currencies. It is easy to change Mexican 
pesos for Guatemalan quetzals, especially in towns near the 
border, but in Panama it is almost impossible to trade bal¬ 
boas for pesos, let alone quetzals. Sometimes, though, inde¬ 
pendent traders will deal in currencies banks won’t touch. 
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You can also trade at fair rates with other travelers if you or 
they haven’t exhausted the supply of local currency before 
leaving a country. This applies especially to coins, which 
are almost always worthless outside the country of issue. 

An alternative is to change the remaining currency into 
dollars or the currency of the next country you’ll be visiting. 

Whenever you change money, even at banks, check to 
see if the bills are good. Counterfeits are usually of low 
quality, with the fine lines not detailed. Also check the 
dates on bills. A friend I met in Sikkim once changed sev¬ 
eral hundred German marks with a street vendor at what he 
thought was a great rate, only to find he’d gotten worthless 
Czech inflation money. 

Also be wary of old bills. Sometimes after inflations 
countries rationalize their currency by calling in all the old 
bills and giving out one new note for every hundred or thou¬ 
sand old ones. The new bills may look a lot like the ones 
they’ve replaced. You can usually tell when this has oc¬ 
curred, because people continue to refer to the former sys¬ 
tem for years, and prices sound astronomical. 

Always ask if there are any exchange charges before 
ripping out and signing your checks. When there are per- 
check charges, change big ones or alternate exchanges with 
3 friend. You should also check all arithmetic and count 
your change right at the window even if you keep people 
waiting, because once you leave you may not get the account 
settled. A friend received some fake 25-piastre pieces at a 
bank in the Sudan, but didn’t notice they were bad right 
away. When he later returned, he was told to get lost; the 
teller had no way of knowing he wasn’t trying to cheat the 
bank. This was only fair, but especially unfortunate be¬ 
cause it turned my friend sour on the Sudanese, who are 
perhaps the friendliest people on Earth. 

You can save up to 20 or 30 per cent on exchanges by 
keeping your eyes open and asking around. Once in Leticia, 
Colombia, I found out that street vendors were giving 6.5 
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Brazilian cruzeiros per dollar. At the same time they were 
giving 25 Colombian pesos per dollar, and one cruzeiro for 
3.5 pesos. By exchanging dollars for pesos and then pesos 
for cruzeiros, I got over 7 cruzeiros for each dollar, a saving 
of about 10 per cent. A few days later the street vendors 
closed the gap, but not before I'd made a few weeks spend¬ 
ing money. The same maneuver in Ecuador netted me 61 
Peruvian sols per dollar instead of the direct rate of 50. At 
times when some travelers yere getting 11 Argentinian pesos 
for each dollar, others got 16. And let me assure you that 
it feels mighty good to travel in a country where everything, 
besides being cheap to begin with, is also 50 per cent off. 

It pays to be especially careful on these complicated 
exchanges. When three countries come together at one 
point, you’re dealing in four currencies (including dollars), 
and your chances of making a quick buck are very good. 

So are your chances of being taken. In Foz do Iguacu, where 
Brazil meets Paraguay and Argentina, l was told that one 
cruzeiro was worth 20 Paraguayan guaranies or 2 Argentin¬ 
ian pesos. I was crossing the bridge over the Parana River, 
almost within sight of the famous lgua?u Falls, when I met 
a money changer who offered to change one cruzeiro for 3 
guaranies. As he hoped, I confused the rate for pesos with 
that for guaranies. Immediately I changed S100 worth of 
cruzeiros, losing about S85. By the time 1 realized my mis¬ 
take the changer was long gone. So much for wheeling and 
dealing. 
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Black-Market 

Operations 


“The use of traveling is to regulate imagination by reality, 
and instead of thinking how things may be, to see them as 
they are. ” 

Samuel Johnson 


The true value of a country’s currency is determined by 
basic economic forces of supply and demand, and is scarcely 
affected by the official rate of exchange set by the govern¬ 
ment. Where there is a large difference between the true and 
official rates of exchange, there will be a black market. Al¬ 
though dealing on the black market is illegal, in most cases 
the police look the other way, because they know the 
people support, and often actually need, the black market. 

In 1976 in Burma, for example, fully 90 per cent of all 
commerce was taking place on the black market, often in¬ 
cluding sales of such essentials as antibiotics. 

By buying a carton of cigarettes and a bottle of liquor 
at an airport duty-free shop and selling them on the black 
market, you could pay for a week’s high living in Burma. 
Entry into this country was permitted only by air or sea, 
and it was rare to see a disembarking passenger without his 
duty-free bag. When you changed your one dollar officially 
at the airport bank, the officials winked at you. Those who 
planned to splurge could bring in some cheap perfume or 
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lipstick, each of which was good for a meal at an expensive 
restaurant. Some even brought in penicillin. I planned to 
sell some also, but after spending some time with the won¬ 
derful Burmese people, I wound up giving it away. Instead 
1 changed some dollars on the black market for 25 kyats 
each. The official rate was 6. With the booze and cigarettes, 
I got about 35 kyats per dollar invested. 

In countries with black markets you must usually fill 
out a currency-declaratiQn form upon entry. If you plan to 
sell cash, you underdeclare, that is, put down less than the 
full amount you have, hiding the balance, which you can 
sell on the black market. When leaving the country, be sure 
that the amount on your declaration minus what you 
changed legally equals the amount you show to the immigit 
tion people. Whatever excess you still have should be hid¬ 
den. If you’re short of cash upon leaving you can get into 
trouble; so be sure to underdeclare at least the amount yoal 
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be changing on the black market. If you do change illegally 
more than you’ve underdeclared, you can sometimes doctor 
your exchange slip or borrow money from a friend who un- 
derdeciared too much money. However, if you’re caught 
with an exchange slip the police know is falsified, it will be 
mighty hard to talk your way out of it. You may get several 
years in jail to regret your mistake. 

To give a concrete example, suppose you have S1,000 
in travelers checks and $50 in cash upon entry. You declare 
all the checks plus $30 of the cash, hiding the extra $20 in 
your shoe. If you change the $20 illegally, you’re golden 
upon exit. If you change only $15, just hide the extra $5 
that you haven’t changed. If you change $25, you can prob¬ 
ably find someone who’d hiding $5 and get him to lend it 
to you. However, I’ve never had my money counted when 
leaving any country. If you’re short and the trick described 
above is impractical, just say you lost some money. No¬ 
body’s going to bust your ass over $5. 

Travelers checks are seldom of any use on the black 
market. Afghanistan, where in 1976 you could change a 
S100 check on the street into $ 105 in cash, was (and may 
still be) a notable exception. Elsewhere large bills, espe¬ 
cially hundreds, get the best rate. If you want to change 
only a little but have a big bill, change the bill, getting your 
change partly in local currency and partly in dollars. 

Since you may not want to travel with a lot of cash, 
you should know of several ways to convert travelers checks 
to dollar bills. In countries without black markets, you can 
do this legally at a bank. Sometimes you can change your 
dollars into local currency, get the exchange slip, and then 
later reconvert the currency into dollars. This maneuver will 
cost you perhaps 1 or 2 per cent of the amount changed. 
However, in some countries you can’t reconvert your 
money until you’re about to leave, and in others you can 
reconvert only a fraction, say, 50 per cent, of what you 
changed legally. In these places you can almost invariably 
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find a bank that’s lax on the rules or else you can simply 
wait until you’re ready to leave. I did this in Kenya to get 
cash for the black markets in India and Nepal, and on the 
boat to Bombay I found another opportunity: passengers 
were allowed to change travelers checks into dollars for use 
on board. 1 changed over $300, all of which I told the bur¬ 
sar I lost in the casino. 

If for some reason you’ve changed travelers checks 
legally at a bank in a black-market country, don’t despair. 
Just change an equivalent ahnount on the black market; 
then, with the exchange slip you previously obtained, 
change your money back into dollars. Nor should you de¬ 
spair if you’ve got extra local currency and the banks won’t 
let you reconvert it. You can change with other travelers; 
buy a miscellaneous charges order; buy gold, jewels, or 
stamps for resale; or just go on a buying spree and have a 
good time. This is a great opportunity to buy gifts for 
friends. 

If you buy stamps you can mail them home to a j 
friend who can dispose of them with a stamp collector. 
Buying stamps with black-market money and reselling them 
can be very profitable. A few hours set aside for deals like 
this can net you enough money to enjoy the rest of your 
trip even more. You need to know what you’re doing to 
buy jewels, and 1 don’t. Cold is simpler. Just go to any 
jeweler and buy some of the old rings he’ll have for sale for 
their gold content. Have him test them with acid for purity. 
Then, if you’re unfamiliar with the testing procedure, leave 
a deposit and take the rings to another jeweler to verify the 
test. You can dispose of the gold with a third jeweler after 
you leave the country. 

You can treat gold with acid to make it look like bra« 
the jeweler you buy it from will tell you how. I’ve been to! 
that if you have no other metal items, you can take up to . 
14 ounces through airport metal detectors without being .. 
caught. I personally would never risk it. It is safer either 
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to avoid planes or to have the gold made into a belt buckle 
that looks like brass. Centuries ago travelers used to make 
incisions in their skin, insert some jewels, and let the wound 
heal over them as insurance against robbery. I’ll let you try 
that one for yourself. 

In 1976 when a friend entered Egypt, he was forced 
to change 5120 into pounds at the border at the official 
rate. He knew he couldn’t possibly spend all that in Egypt; 
so he went to the Nile Hilton and traded all the pounds for 
dollars at the same rate with rich tourists who spent that 
much in a day. All he did was to approach them and explain 
his problem. Then he went to the black market and recon¬ 
verted some of the dollars back into pounds at a 30 per cent 
better rate. You can use this system not only forgetting 
rid of excess local currency, but also for converting travelers 
checks into cash with no loss at all. My friend could have 
made several hundred dollars a day with little risk, but with 
the pyramids so close he couldn’t be bothered, even when 
he saw a Japanese man go into the hotel bank with five $100 
bills. That would have been $150 clear profit. If you do 
this yourself, you can accept travelers checks made out to 
you. They may be hard to cash abroad, but you can always 
mail them home for deposit. 

In Peru I saw people making huge profits on the black 
market by changing thousands of dollars into sols at 60 or 
70 to the dollar and trading them back to tourists at 45 or 
50. One guy who got busted paid off the cops with one 
day’s earnings. 

Even if you’re like most travelers who aren’t out to 
make a killing, the black market will save you a lot of money. 
Although I didn’t go to the trouble, I would have saved $40 
by catching the boat to India in Tanzania instead of Kenya, 
taking advantage of the black market in Tanzanian shillings 
in Nairobi or Dar es Salaam. 

Where a black market exists, you don’t have to look 
for it; it will find you. It’s best to change money in shops, 
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not on the street, since a shopkeeper has nowhere to run 
with your money, and is not likely to be a cop. Your hotel 
manager or other travelers can usually inform you about the 
rates, or else you tan use the reverse-rate trick described in 
the last chapter. Newsweek is also helpful. Shops that sell 
radios, cameras, watches, and electronic equipment are good 
bets, because the owners need foreign exchange to import 
their stock. Taxi drivers are middlemen and usually give 
poor rates. If you’re led to the black market by a hustler, 
change only a little or none at all, because he’ll get his cut, 
probably out of your change. Then come back later. Never 
give anything to someone who says he’ll be back with your 
change. 

Changing money on the street is very hazardous. Rip- 
offs are frequent. The guy may take you to a dark alley 
where friends are waiting, or a phony cop may come by to 
bust you. A favorite trick is to show you the money and 
put it into an envelope. At this point the “law” arrives, 
whereupon the changer takes your money, hands you the 
envelope, and you both run. When you later look inside, 
it’s full of newspaper. Worst of all, the man who comes 
may really be a cop. In places like Kenya, where all the 
cops are black Africans, the traveler quickly learns to deal 
only with Indians. Similarly, in Malaysia slightly less than 
half the population is Chinese, but little of the civil govern¬ 
ment and even less of the police force is anything but Malay. 

Items like watches and cameras are also sold on the 
black market. Unless you know something about them, it’s 
better to buy from a reputable dealer who’s got the com¬ 
pany’s guarantee'. Often a $2 works will be put into the 
case of a $50 watch. Even if you don’t know a Timex from 
a Rolex, ask the salesman to open the case. If the interior | 
is phony, he may refuse. | 

Of all precious jewels offered for sale on the street, ? 
99 per cent are phony, though you may find a rare good bt^ 
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I once talked a Colombian down from 5300 to $15 on an 
“emerald.” We were both laughing at the end. 


DRUGS 

Buying drugs involves the same risks and ripoffs as black- 
market exchanges, and little more about these need be said 
here. It is wise to get the feel of any area before buying. It 
is perhaps more expensive, but infinitely easier to buy from 
other travelers you know and trust. You can also ask them 
where it’s safe to smoke, and if you’re taking something that 
will radically affect your behavior, get to a spot where there 
are few people around. It is better to hide your dope in a 
hotel room than carry it with you on the streets; body 
searches are rare, but they do occur. 

Be extra careful in dope havens. Within a few min¬ 
utes of our arrival in Tetuan, Morocco, three friends and I 
were led down narrow, winding streets to a small room 
where we quickly got loaded on some excellent hash. From 
the window came the smell of incense and the music of 
snake charmers. To top it all off, the Moroccan turned on a 
cassette of the Grateful Dead. We were in ecstasy; only four 
hours in Morocco and we’d made the big time. 

Then the Moroccan offered to sell us some dope. One 
of my friends jumped at the offer, but I didn’t trust the 
seller; so I refused. Soon he started getting heavy, telling 
me I was a cheap bastard, and throwing chunks of hash 
around the room. 

“These cost me nothing. Where else can you get it so 
cheap?” He told me what a big dealer he was, and how 
many connections he had. By this time, none of us trusted 
him any more, and as soon as “Casey Jones” was over we 
left. 
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The next day, I turned a street corner and found the 
same Moroccan and a neatly dressed buddy talking to my 
friend, the one who had originally wanted to score. The 
second Moroccan had shown a police ID, and was asking for 
a bribe. My friend was ver# scared. I'd been on the road 
four years by this time, and somehow I knew this was no 
cop. My friend was clean; so I told the guy to get lost, or 
we’d call a real cop. He did. After that, we went back to 
our hotel, grabbed our gear, and left town. 


Visas, Borders, 
8 & Legal Hassles 


"For men of honor there are no borders. " 
Told to me by a Colombian border guard 
who had just accepted my bribe. 


VISAS 

Visas are stamps put into your passport by officials of for¬ 
eign governments. You need them to enter most countries, 
but they do not guarantee entry; they merely indicate that 
your passport is registered with the proper officials. The re 
quirements you need to get a visa depend on the country, 
the type of visa you want, your nationality, where you get 
the visa, and what kind of mood the official is in when you 
apply. 

You can get visas at consulates in your home country 
and abroad. Your government should be able to send you a 
list of consulates in your major ciiies, together with prices 
and other visa requirements. This information changes con¬ 
stantly. Abroad, you can find out what countries have con¬ 
sulates in what cities by asking at your own consulate or 
among other travelers. Usually countries have consulates in 
neighboring countries, and major countries have consulates 
all over the world. You can also get a copy of the Travel In¬ 
formation Manual, which has up-to-date information on 
visa, passport, and custom’s regulations. 
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Generally you'll be dealing with tourist visas. These 
can be valid for one or more entries; if you think you 11 be 
going to a country more than once, ask for a multiple-entry 
visa. In any case, find out the cost of'all the different visas 
you’re eligible for. Sometimes you may get permission to 
work thrown in at a small additional charge, but most coun¬ 
tries are adamant about your not working. All visas have an 
expiration date before which you must enter the country. 
These ordinarily range from three months to four years. 
There’s also a maximum allowable stay, ordinarily one to 
six months. Ask for the longest you can get, and how and 
where extensions can be obtained. When you get the visa- 
sometimes after a three-day wait during which your passport 
sits untouched on some bureaucrat’s desk-verify all the in- 
formation in it, especially if it’s written in a language you 
don’t understand. Two Dutch guys who got their Algerian 
visas in Morocco thought they were getting one good for a 
stay of four weeks. It was only when they arrived at the 
border that they noticed it was good for just four days. Ask 
also about exit visas. These are fairly uncommon, required 
only if you’ve spent a lot of time in a country, but if you 
need one, and don’t have it when you reach the border, 
you’ll have to go back to the capital or other major city. 

Usually it pays to get several visas at a time in a for¬ 
eign capital. If a visa takes a long time to process, ask if 
there’s a charge for fast service. They’ll know just what you 
mean. Often telling the officials you’ll be leaving the next 
day helps. 

Sometimes one country is represented by another at 
a particular city. For example, Kenyan and Tanzanian visas 
can be obtained at the British consulate in Morocco. This 
saves you a lot of time. Naturally, consulates are almost al¬ 
ways located in capitals, but occasionally a neighboring 
country will have an additional consulate at a city near the 
border. 
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Sometimes you can get your visa right at the border 
upon arrival, but unless you’re damn sure this is the case, 
you should get it in advance. I once had to retrace thirty 
miles to a Nicaraguan consulate because I mistakenly 
thought I could get a visa at the border, People who’ve 
arrived at the Pakistan-lndia border without a visa for India 
have had to go all the way back to Kabul, Afghanistan, to 
get one-four days round-trip on bumpy roads. Even when 
you can get a visa upon arrival, it may not be valid for as 
long as one obtained at a consulate. Less often you do bet¬ 
ter at the border. For this information you must ask other 
travelers; you’ll see soon enough how often conversations 
with friends met on the read drift around to visas and 
borders. 

Very often information given at consulates differs 
from the reality at the border. Even if the TIM says you 
can get a visa when you land at an airport, that doesn’t 
mean you can get it at a land border. To complicate the 
whole mess, everything changes from consulate to consu¬ 
late, from border to border, and from official to official. 


4 
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In 1973 in Brazil, for example, at some borders you could 
get in free for thirty days, nonrenewable, while at others 
you could get a visa good for six months for $5, including 
the right to work. Your only way to find these things out 
is to ask, ask, ask about everything. 

When they're not free, visas will usually cost only a 
few dollars. If you need to get some expensive visas, try to 
pick them up in countries where you’ve scored on the black 
market. Wherever you get your visa, often you’ll need pho- 
tographs, from one to six. Of course there will be ridiculous 
forms to fill out. If they ask you to name a hotel, make up 
a name if you don’t know one. Bureaucrats are horrified by 
blank lines. Putting down a ritzy hotel may facilitate mat¬ 
ters, and they’ll never check up on whether you stay there. 
If you have friends living in the country you’re golden, but 
be prepared to write down or make up their addresses. 

For occupation “student” is fine, as is “salesperson. Never 
put down something like “revolutionary,” even in a guest 
book at a museum. One guy I met who did so in Guatemala 
spent six weeks in jail as a result. Journalists are also con¬ 
sidered undesirables by repressive regimes.^ When you’re 
bored, try “singer” or “fire-brigade leader” or “circus 
clown.” 


Special tricks Obtaining visas is a process fraught 
with hassles. Although 90 per cent require no special effort, 
the remaining few can be murderous. In your wildest 
dreams, you never imagined such vast dimensions of petti¬ 
ness. You probably didn’t know that long-haired men are 
invariably drug addicts, but that’s been clear to officials in 
Singapore for years. Happily, there is a way out of virtually 
every problem, and if you look at getting visas as a chal¬ 
lenge and not as a pain in the ass (which, believe me, involvjf 
a tremendous distortion of reality), you may actually begin 
to enjoy the process. 


An increasing number of countries are attempting to 
screen out undesirables by imposing financial requirements, 
such as having you show $200 per month of visa validity. 

If you never let your funds get too low, this should be no 
problem at all. Otherwise a major credit card, a letter of 
credit, or a letter from your bank should be sufficient to 
convince the authorities you’re respectable. Even a fully- 
used letter of credit may fool the officials, especially if you 
look prosperous. For greater firepower, one traveler recom¬ 
mends that, before you leave, you borrow some money and 
open up a beefy savings account. Report your passbook lost 
and get a new one. Then close the account. You’ve now got 
a passbook with lots of zeros in it and this never fails to 
impress. Or stick a few of your friend's checks in your 
stack, or simply borrow some money to show the officials. 

But all these are cheap tricks. For real class, buy one 
check in Japanese yen. It will look much like dollar checks, 
and since there are a few hundred yen to the dollar, your 
check will have big numbers on it. Just stick it in your 
bundle, and watch the officials’ eyes pop when they see 
what they think is a check for 55,000 that you ostensibly 
keep for “minor contingencies.” Yes, sir, anything else, sir? 
If they notice the check is in yen, so what? 

Another hassle occurs when you want to see several 
countries that aren’t getting along with each other. The Is¬ 
raelis are broadminded enough to realize that your having 
been to Syria doesn’t automatically make you a member of 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization, but in Arab coun¬ 
tries you may be refused admission if you’ve got an Israeli 
visa in your passport. Again, the Israelis will accommodate 
you by giving you a visa on a separate sheet if you so re¬ 
quest. In other cases people have had the visa put on the 
last of the extra pages they’ve had pasted into their pass¬ 
ports, later removing the page. Although the situation 
should never arise, you can ask at your consulate for a new 
passport. Ordinarily consular officials will sympathize with 
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you get a new passport, unexpired visas can be pasted in. 


ONWARD TICKETS 

By far the biggest hassle of all is the onward ticket. Some 
cou^tneTwill^not grant you a visa unless 
ward ticket as evidence that you re a respectable tra 
who has already purchased transportation out of the coun 
^y aSd therefore P won’t wind up broke and begging on some 
street corner. Sometimes onward tickets are required for 
S and not demanded at the border;if so you.simply£ 
the ticket and cash it in as soon as you get the visa. H g 
a credit card will save you the trouble of laying out cash. 

If they want to see the ticket at the border y ou can some- 
times cash it once you are inside, but more likely you’ll 
have to wait until you've left the country. Buy your ticket 
from an I AT A carrier with a convenient refund office in the 

»y°“‘** T- 

county by going to the immigration offto 
Of a vehicle who says he’ll take you out. I d>d this once m 
Costa Rica. Another time upon entry l waited until a f 
eigner drove up to the border and asked him to take me in, 

I ve never seen border guards put a stamp in the driver 
passport requiring him to take a rider dong whenthe \ m 
A friend bought a cheap bus ticket out of Costa to be 
allowed entry! When he went to cash it in, he was told he 
couldn’t get a refund until he had purchased another meam 
out of the country. So he bought a plane ticket to Panam 
cashed in the bus ticket, and then cashed in the plane tictalj 

whenhe arrived in Panama. Another friend bought ticket 
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paper at a stationery store in Bolivia and made up a phony 
ticket out of Peru on a ship. The same person successfully 
used a plane ticket out of Ecuador to demonstrate his finan¬ 
cial ability to get out of Colombia. 

More and more often, though, such a low-class mode 
of transportation as a bus or ship will not suffice for in¬ 
creasingly snobby officials. You must travel by plane. This 
should still not present too great a problem. Sometimes you 
can talk your way out of the requirement by showing a lot 
of money, any of your letters from judges or police, or a 
phony or real letter from a friend in the country. To do 
this you must deal with the head of the office; any lesser 
official will run you around. If you’re refused, you can 
come back later and try to deal with someone more reason¬ 
able. Or you can try another consulate. When I got my 
Indonesian visa in Pinang, Malaysia, an onward ticket was 
required, but in Singapore, only one day’s hitch away, it 
wasn’t. 

A bribe may be your last resort. When you offer a 
bribe, try not to be too cloak and dagger about it. Just ask 
how much the fine is, or if there’s any way to arrange faster 
service ... whichever applies. Usually officials regard brib¬ 
ery as a normal part of doing business. The bribe need not 
be large; a few dollars will suffice. Don’t be afraid to bar¬ 
gain. Some travel books recommend that you offer a bribe 
whenever you’re hassled, or whenever some clerk or petty 
official is not giving you the service you’re entitled to. I 
think this is a big mistake, because it encourages people to 
mistreat travelers. Of course, a tip to an honest official, for 
service beyond the call of duty, is appreciated and legitimate. 

If all the above tricks fail, you’ve still got several op¬ 
tions. If you arrive by air in a country where you can get 
your visa at the airport, don’t buy your ticket out until ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Or suppose you’re traveling through 
Costa Rica, Panama, and Colombia, three countries that all 
required onward tickets at the whim of the border guard. 
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Before you arrive in Costa Rica, find a country that charges 
no ticket tax and buy a San Jose/Panama City/Medellin/ 
Panama City ticket, which will get you into all the countries 
and which you can cash in upon leaving Colombia. A travel 
agent or the OAG will provide information on the cheapest 
ticket out of any country. Just look at a map for cities in 
other countries near cities in the country you want the 
ticket out of. Often a $5 miscellaneous charges order, be¬ 
cause it looks like a ticket, will fool the officials, if not air- 
line clerks. You simply Write in the names of the cities you 
want to appear on the ticket. For more safety, you can al¬ 
ways use an MCO big enough to actually serve as a ticket 
out; on this, you’re not required to write in the name of 
the city. Later on, you can either cash in the MCO or apply 
it to a ticket you actually want. 

Even with all these tricks, you’re still not necessarily 
out of the woods, because in some countries they’ll demand 
that your ticket be stamped “nonrefundable.” But don’t 
worry, 1 won’t let you down. First, try all the above meth¬ 
ods to see if you can get out of the ticket requirement alto¬ 
gether. In Latin America, which is still wild and woolly, a 
few pesos and a few words of Spanish or even just a fat 
checkbook are almost invariably enough to get you into any 
country. With few exceptions border guards are willing to 
get drunk with you or share in a game of frisbee or poker. 

In Asia the guards are at the other extreme, probably becaux 
they’ve seen so many tourists. They’re more peaceful than 
Latins, but much more afraid to bend regulations. To these 
officious types, rules are rules; they don’t have to be ex¬ 
plained or justified. 

For example, squads of Malaysian police have long 
been in the habit of making afternoon raids on small room¬ 
ing houses frequented by young travelers at some of the less- 
ritzy beaches in Pinang. If you aren’t quick enough to beat 
it out the back way, the cops stamp “SH” into your pass¬ 
port. With these ignominious letters associated with your 
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name, you have to leave the country within 48 hours. Re¬ 
entry into Malaysia becomes well-nigh impossible unless 
you use ink eradicator on your passport. The letters SH 
mean, of course. Suspected Hippie. 

If you find it impossible to reason with visa officials, 
you may be able to pay a travel agent a few dollars to make 
you up a ticket. He will probably ask you to leave a deposit 
so that you can’t walk out with the ticket and then actually 
use it. There is also salt water and lemon juice. If you soak 
the ticket for a few days in either of these, especially in 
strong sunlight, the “nonrefundable” stamp will come off, 
leaving the rest of the ticket more or less intact. If this 
doesn’t work, try ink eradicator. If the ticket is messed up, 
you can later tell the refund agent that you fell out of a 
boat with the ticket in your pocket, or that your wallet 
fell in a toilet while you were squatting. 

If the ink is noneradicable, once in the country try 
all the company offices you can find for a refund. Maybe 
you can buy a cheap ticket you really plan to use. Also, 
“nonrefundable” does not mean nontransferable; you can 
exchange the ticket for a domestic flight you want to take. 
One American I met had to buy a nonrefundable ticket out 
of Indonesia to get his visa. He chose the cheapest, from 
Medan in Sumatra to Pinang. After arrival in Indonesia, he 
exchanged the ticket for one from Bali to Sulawesi (both 
within Indonesia) which cost about the same. The first two 
times he tried this, the clerk stamped “nonrefundable” on 
the new ticket. Each time this happened, the American 
suddenly “changed his mind” at the last minute and walked 
out with his old ticket. When at last the third clerk forgot 
to use the stamp, he accepted the new ticket and refunded 
it later at another office. If he had known about ink eradi¬ 
cator, his problem would have been much simpler. And 
sometimes even a ticket stamped “nonrefundable” can be 
cashed in, once you’ve left the country, if you mail or bring 
it to the company’s head office. 
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As you can see, there are literally dozens of ways for 
the persevering traveler to beat the system, almost no mat¬ 
ter how complicated the system becomes. If you can’t, have 
a pleasant flight. 


BORDERS 

Once you’ve obtained yoiir visa, there’s still the border to 
get through. Smaller border posts are usually, but not al¬ 
ways, cheaper and easier. Here again the hassles are rare. 

Try to arrive during an official working day to avoid extra 
charges. Be courteous and friendly. You can ask questions 
about the country, but don’t volunteer information. Ex¬ 
ample: Do you have firearms? No, just a speargun. Oh, div- 
ing equipment, eh? And then he makes a note in your pass¬ 
port so that you can’t sell or lose it-unless you’re good with 
ink eradicator. 
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Never get upset about a delay or search. You’re much 
less likely to be searched if you don’t seem to mind it. I’ve 
never had a body search on entry into a country, and women 
are searched even less often than men. If you’re carrying 
something moderately illegal or dutiable, like six cameras, 
it’s better to say you don’t understand the declaration form 
than to be caught in an outright lie. With practice you’ll 
learn when it’s best to act smart and best to act stupid. 

Watch customs inspectors for sticky fingers. If you’re asked 
for a gift, politely refuse, but never, never insult an official. 
He holds all the cards. At one border crossing a guard asked 
for money from a friend who knew he didn’t have to pay. 

He said he was a friend of the French ambassador, asked the 
guard’s name, and headed to a phone. The guard capitulated. 
If you’re underdeclaring currency, hide the excess. Count 
out the amount you’re declaring to them loudly so they 
can’t steal any. And don’t lose any cards or papers they * 
give you which you’re supposed to present on exit. 

More special tricks Usually on leaving a country, 
you go to immigration and get your passport stamped. Offi¬ 
cials rarely note special restrictions placed in your passport 
on entry, especially if you’ve got dozens of stamps already. 
Then you go to customs. Generally there’s no charge when 
you leave a country; so you can exhaust your supply of 
local currency before you get to the border. In countries 
that prohibit the export of their money, any excess they 
find may be confiscated. If you’re hit with an unexpected 
fee, pull out one of your dollar bills. Everyone knows the 
value of a dollar. After a cursory customs search, you go to 
the next country. 

There are not immigration officials at every border, 
especially in remote areas. A friend had to backtrack for 
three hours on a bad road when leaving Copan in Honduras 
because there was no Honduranean immigration post at the 
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Guatemalan border. At that time travelers got stamped out 
of Honduras at an office in the center of Copan. 

When two commercial artists took a boat down the 
Amazon, they neglected to get stamped out of Peru at 
Iquitos. Three days later, when they arrived at the Colom¬ 
bian border, they were told they’d have to go back to Iquitt* 
for their exit stamp. They would have had to wait at least a 
week just to find a boat going upstream, and then spend 
another two or three days on the trip. Luckily there was 
another traveler who had the proper stamp; so they just 
whipped out a red pen and drew an exact replica in each of 
their passports. They then went back to the guard and said, 
“Oh, is this what you wanted?” Technically it is a crime 
against one’s country to make a change in one’s passport, 
but in this case nobody was hurt and their trick sure got 
them out of a hell of a predicament. 

When you enter a country, you go through the same 
procedure as upon exit, but with a slightly more careful 
search. If you’ve got anything illegal, it’s better to enter on 
public transportation, because the guards won’t want to 
hold up all the passengers while they give you a thorough 
going over. If the border official had a hard time the pre¬ 
vious night, he’s much more likely to question your appear¬ 
ance or financial resources. This is usually the time to play 
dumb. Once I entered Mexico with only a few dollars be¬ 
cause I was living 500 miles south of the border and most 
of my money was at home. The guard refused to give me a 
visa for more than one week, making broad hints for a bribe 
I explained my problem at length in such faulty Spanish 
that finally his patience wore out and he give me six month 


BORDER HASSLES 

Border hassles make some of the funniest and most nearly] 
incredible stories. This next one is true, although it may > 
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sound unbelievable. A Canadian completed exit formalities 
in Guatemala and walked across the hundred yards of no 
man’s land to the Mexican border. They asked to see money, 
and he had only $100 in travelers checks plus a few bills. 

Not enough, they said. He calmly walked back to Guate¬ 
mala. How much money? A hundred dollars. Not enough. 
So the Canadian was stuck for three weeks in no man’s land 
until he managed somehow to report his travelers checks 
lost and get a refund without having to go to the office. He 
then had S200, and the Mexicans let him in. He told me 
later that he thought the trick was of dubious morality, but 
that he found it necessary under the circumstances. He de¬ 
stroyed the old checks; so the company lost nothing. 

If you’ve got your act together, tricks like these should 
never be necessary. I strongly recommend that you use 
them as infrequently as possible, and then only as a last re¬ 
sort. They are included here for use in emergencies only— 
and at your own risk. Not only are they morally question¬ 
able, but their continual use will result in more stringent 
official requirements, which will make things more difficult 
for all travelers. 

You probably realize by now that bureaucratic regu¬ 
lations fall into two groups: the bullshit ones that exist 
mainly for the benefit of government bureaucrats and the 
upper classes; and those that really help the people. It’s fun 
and challenging to get around the first kind, but don’t vio¬ 
late the latter. People in most countries are oppressed by 
their bosses, their police, and their governments. They’ve 
got enough problems without adding you to the list. 

The Canadian mentioned above could have used any 
of the tricks mentioned in the section on visas. Even simp¬ 
ler, there were dozens of money changers at the border, each 
with a wad of bills thick enough to choke a horse. Any one 
of them would have gladly lent him money to show the 
guards in return for a promise to change with him later. At 
tiie same border a German who looked a little straighter 
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and had less money got through by swearing he had a check 
for S500 waiting for him at a post office in a nearby town. 

There are other ways to deal with these problems, but 
the following incident illustrates a method to be used only 
at your peril. 1 don’t really recommend it. 

I was in Brazil, near Iguacu Falls, and 1 decided to 
spend a day in Paraguay. A tourist I met, one with a thick 
guidebook, told me that there were no entrance or exit fees 
if I stayed less than 24 hours. The Paraguayan border 
guard told me the same thing, and 1 skipped off to spend 
a few hours speculating in currency. 

When I returned a few hours later, he demanded a 
dollar exit fee. I protested, reminding him of his state¬ 
ment earlier in the day. “That was entering,” he said. 
“Now you have to pay to leave.” 

“But you knew I’d be returning in a few hours,” I 
said heatedly. “Why didn’t you tell me then? I asked 
you because 1 didn’t bring any money with me.” This 
was, of course, a lie; however, the man was definitely try¬ 
ing to shake me down. 

Then the clown put my passport in his drawer and 
told me, smugly, “You can’t leave without my stamp, and 
that costs one dollar." 

“You’ve got a nice office here,” I said engagingly. 

“I think I’ll be moving in for awhile. How’s the hot 
water?” And with that, I settled into a chair and lit an 
American cigarette, deliberately taking,long, slow drags 
which, of course, had the desired effect on the guard. He 
asked me for a cigarette. “They cost a dollar apiece,” I 
said. 

About this time, he realized he wasn’t going to get 
any money from me without more hassle than he felt like 
taking on; so he decided to settle for a cigarette. He took 
out my passport, stamped it, handed it over, and waited 
for his meager reward. I got up, pocketed my passport, 
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and smiled at him. “Eat shit,” I said, and walked out 
quickly. 

It sounds like some kind of macho trip, and maybe 
it was in part, but there are times when bureaucratic bul¬ 
lying gets too hard to take. Try this kind of thing only if 
you know you can get away with it. Don’t do it just for 
fun. 

Although women are virtually exempt from body 
searches, they do occur. A good friend with a pocketful 
of hash she simply couldn’t bear to part with was waiting 
in line to buy a ticket at an airport in Colombia when 
two plainclothesmen approached her and insisted she come 
along. Thinking quickly, she pulled out the hash, which 
was wrapped in toilet paper, and sneezed into it. When 
she passed an ashtray, she threw it in. Meanwhile the 
narcs were right behind her. 

They led her into a side room where a woman gave 
her a complete search, inside and out. When the woman 
asked to examine the contents of my friend’s money belt, 
she all of a sudden remembered the tampon she’d been 
using as a hash pipe. It was covered with enough resin to 
be worth about five years in a dark cell. She pulled out 
the tampon, covering the resin with her hand. “Just a 
tampon,” she quaked, and by some miracle the woman 
interpreted her fear as embarrassment and let her go. At 
the same airport a less-fortunate Australian had to eat 
half a can of powdered milk that the narcs suspected was 
cocaine. 

Those stories of foreigners rotting in jails abroad are 
mostly true. In fact, Iran has the death penalty for some 
drug violations. Whew! Take care. If you’re caught, pull 
out those dollars and pay off those cops. 

One guy in Mexico bribed his way out of a bust with 
$200 in travelers checks, beat it for the border, and re¬ 
ported the checks lost. Once I was talking with another 
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traveler in Pakistan when two cops came right up and 
busted him for one joint. That cost him less than three 
dollars. A few minutes later the cops sent some friends 
around to hit him for another three dollars. Finally we 
smoked the damn thing. 

However, it would be a great disservice to tell you 
that all bribes are handled this easily. Not everyone can 
be bought. If you are nailed, pay up right away. If more 
people find out about you,, the ante will be upped, and if 
the number of cops gets too large, it may be too late. 

Border guards have still other ways to hassle you. 
They can demand that you change so many dollars per 
day of your stay. Actually, the only country I know of 
that still does this (1977) is Egypt, and my friend’s way 
out was described in the previous chapter. If you’re 
nailed with this, tell them you’re a student and you may 
get a lower requirement, or show them some letters from 
big wheels. 

Chile had this very regulation at one point during 
the height of the inflation during the Allende years. Trav¬ 
elers in Chile were staying in the classiest hotels for a dol¬ 
lar a night and buying everything from handmade boots 
to cars for next to nothing. By the time a friend of mine 
arrived, hoarding was so widespread that people wouldn’t 
self any goods for local currency no matter how high the 
price. The whole economy was on the barter system, 
making his three suitcases of escudos all but worthless. 

So he got a complete set of flying lessons and a pilot’s 
license for S50. 

Similar situations occur all the time. Just before 
the Pathet Lao took control of Vientiane, the value of 
the kip fell through the floor. In the markets profession¬ 
ally rolled Laotian grass sold in packs of ten joints for tea 
kip, or one ninth of a cent. American army parachutes 
were going for about a dime apiece. ; 
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There's always a way There are people who 
love to be negative and pass on rumors: you can’t do this, 
you can’t hitch here, and so on. Most experienced trav¬ 
elers ignore this kind of talk. A friend from Italy was 200 
miles from the Spanish ferry to Morocco when travelers 
started telling him not to get on the ferry, saying the bor¬ 
der was closed because of the occupation of what was then 
the Spanish Sahara. Upon his arrival at the dock, more 
people were there to tell him not to get on, because the 
officials weren’t letting people off at the other end. When 
he was in fact let off, still more travelers said to get right 
back on before the ferry sailed away, because the Moroc¬ 
cans wouldn’t let anyone into the country. This had a ring 
of truth, because, unlike the previous people, who’d only 
been spreading rumors, these travelers had actually been 
refused entry. But my friend decided to find out for 
himself. 

When he got to the border post with five other people, 
he and three others got through. The two who were refused 
had little money, a lot of hair, and spoke no Spanish or 
French. However, my friend met both of them later in 
Tangier. How had they done it? The first had gone to the 
British embassy, where he met a wealthy tourist with a car, 
and together they had no trouble at the border. The second 
had just gone back the next day and dealt with a different 
official. This episode, more than any other I know, illus¬ 
trates the difference between people who have their act to- 
gather as travelers and those who don’t. 

Confronted with a similar situation in Ecuador, I 
merely walked around the border post and right into the 
country. When I left, the official didn’t even look for my 
entry stamp. If he had, I’d have said that on entiy the offi¬ 
cial had forgotten to put it in. But you have to be a good 
talker to do this. One guy who tried in Thailand got six 
months in jail. His situation was complicated, though, by 
the fact that he had no exit stamp from Laos either. 
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Please, please, don’t be put off by stories of hassles. 
They’re extremely rare, and if you avoid them at home, 
you’ll avoid them on the road. I include these stories only 
to indicate what the pitfalls are and how to steer clear of 
them. There’s always a way. If it’s not in this book, you’ll 
probably be able to think of it yourself. 


LEGAL HASSLES , 

Once you’re inside a foreign country, a little common sense 
will keep you out of trouble. Don’t express political opin¬ 
ions to strangers in totalitarian states, and don’t take pic¬ 
tures in restricted areas. Don’t take people’s packages 
through customs for them. They may contain contraband. 
Imagine what would happen in Iran if the package con¬ 
tained narcotics. If you’re a dual national, find out what 
your obligations to the second country are before you 
arrive-unless you want to find yourself in the army. If 
you lose your passport, get a police report and then go 
straight to your consulate. If you are involved in a serious 
hassle with the law that may involve arrest, run, don’t walk, 
to your consulate, or, even better, to the nearest border. If 
you are arrested, insist politely on speaking with a consular 
official. It pays to keep in touch with your nearest consul¬ 
ate when you travel through disturbed areas. Read news¬ 
papers and ask questions to find out if the rebel forces are 
about to attack your town. Be on guard if the government 
is mounting a heavy propaganda campaign against any group 
of which you are a member. One friend of mine almost got 
lynched by a Pakistani yigilante squad which had been led 
to believe that foreign hippies were responsible for all of 
Pakistan’s problems. 

Finally, if the people around you suddenly jump to 
attention at the sound of some martial music, get up your¬ 
self and try to look at least as solemn as everyone else. In 
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some countries, not showing the proper respect for the 
national anthem is a serious offense, especially if com¬ 
mitted by a dirty hippie. 

Consulates of different nations have distinct policies 
on how to deal with problems their citizens encounter. 
However, the limitations on their power are similar, with 
the policies of the United States providing a typical example. 
According to a 1972 leaflet entitled “Youth Travel Abroad,” 
U.S. consulates can: 

(1) request emergency assistance from foreign officials or 
benevolent groups if you’re destitute, sick, injured, or 
stranded; 

(2) get in touch with relatives or friends for funds and 
guidance; 

(3) give suggestions for possible sources of financial 
assistance; 

(4) visit Americans in trouble and provide the names of 
local attorneys or physicians; 

(5) help locate missing Americans; 

(6) aid in transfer to a safe area during civil unrest or 
natural disaster; 

(7) make sure you receive equal treatment under foreign 
laws. 

They can’t: 

(1) furnish cash or loan money if you’re stranded or broke; 

(2) cash personal checks: 

(3) arrange free medical service or legal advice; 

(4) provide bail or get you out of jail; 

(5) substitute for a travel agency. 

Other official sources indicate that they can’t inter¬ 
vene with officials, or interfere with local laws, nor can they 
request preferential treatment for a detained American un- 
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less his physical or mental health requires it. They can apply 
to Washington for a repatriation loan, but it takes time, and 
the answer is often negative. If you are arrested, this is re¬ 
ported to the Department of State. You can request that 
your family not be informed, unless you’re a minor. 

If you stay in one area for a while, it’s not a bad idea 
to leave your address with the consulate in case of emer¬ 
gency. They can hold your mail, but don’t like to. They 
also provide information on everything from hospitals to 
marriage laws. Nearby consumes have such things as de¬ 
tailed descriptions of Saharan motor routes. 


A NOTE ON IMPORTS 

Before you leave home, it’s a good idea to register valuable 
items of foreign manufacture like cameras and watches; 
otherwise you might be charged duty on them when you re¬ 
turn. When you buy items abroad, you can get a reduced 
receipt from the seller, but customs officials have probably 
seen fifty of whatever item you’re bringing in and know its 
true value. To cut down on customs charges, you can use 
dutiable items yourself in order to lower their value. A 
shirt worn once, for example, may be taxed at half the rate 
of a new one, or sometimes not at all. 

United States citizens can send gifts with a value of 
up to $25 home in a package duty-free, so long as the same 
person doesn’t receive more than one package in any one 
day. Just write “Unsolicited gift; value less than $25” on 
the package. Exceptions to this rule are tobacco, liquor, 
and alcoholic perfumes worth more than one dollar. It’s 
also wise to save the sales slips of articles purchased abroad, 
especially if you’ve got a lot. Further information on all 
this, including duty-free allowances, is available at any of 
your country’s consulates, as well as in Chapter 10. 
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"In direct proportion to ... simplicity and apparent priva¬ 
tion of articles of supposed necessity, were our actual and 
practical efficiency. ” 

Dr. Kane, a nineteenth-century explorer 


Having read the previous chapters about how to save money 
on transportation, lodgings, and currency exchanges, you’re 
already well on your way to mastering the art of living cheap¬ 
ly on the road. The single biggest trick for traveling cheaply 
is to go slowly. Not only will transportation.expenses be 
spread out over time, but you will make more friends, en¬ 
counter more hospitality, and find where the bargains are. 

It should cost no more to cover a region in one year than it 
would in six or eight months, and you will acquire a far 
greater depth of understanding. 


FOOD 

You will probably find that your biggest expense is food. 
To eat well and cheaply, you must learn to eat like the na¬ 
tives. You can ask around for the best places to eat. Prices 
are especially good at markets and food stalls, the atmos- 
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phere is friendly, and you can see the food cooking and 
pick out exactly what you want. Be sure you agree on the 
price before buying the food; my traveling companion in 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, had to pay a dollar for a soft drink 
because he’d opened it before asking the price. 

Generally food prices will be astoundingly low com¬ 
pared to what you’re used to, especially if you don’t insist 
on your favorites from home, which are likely to be expen¬ 
sive abroad. Canned foods,are outrageously priced and un¬ 
necessary. If you like fruits and vegetables, you’ll find your- 
self in paradise. 

In fact, the produce abroad is so natural and delicious 
it may be difficult to return to the reconstituted, artificially 
preserved synthetics back home. Fruits and nuts are avail¬ 
able on trees and are yours for the taking. It’s wise, though, 
to ask permission from the owner if the trees are growing 
in orchards. On the beach you can eat practically for free 
if you know how to fish and climb trees. At low tide an en¬ 
tire garden of fresh shellfish and crustaceans is spread out 
before you, but you must take a few precautions here. If 
you plan to catch lobsters, the locals will appreciate it if 
you make sure it’s not breeding season. Also, make sure 
there has been no red tide recently. When you’re not sure 
if something is good to eat, ask. 

Cafeterias at universities and in big-city department 
stores are other good bets. Vendors of sliced pineapple 
accumulate juice which they often give away free. Small 
pensions or hotels are also great sources of cheap meals. 
Staples like rice and beans cost next to nothing, but be sun 
you eat a balanced diet; you’ll stay healthy and enjoy the 
trip more. 

You can buy fresh fruits and vegetables in markets, as 
well as fish and meat, which you can have cooked for a non- 
inal charge at food stalls and restaurants. When bargaining 
for food at markets, it’s cheapest to buy just before the 
food spoils. When the vendor knows it won’t go another 
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day, he’ll be willing to come way down on his price. Pick 
up the worst item and say, “You’re charging four cents for 
these?” When you’ve settled on a price, you can then try to 
select fresher pieces. Day-old bread at bakeries can be 
bought for a song. And when you want to splurge, you’ll 
find that in most places even the fanciest restaurants have 
bargain-basement prices. Veal cordon bleu or red snapper 
veronique in some capital cities goes for as little as two 
dollars. 

One way to save a lot of money is to avoid garbage 
soft drinks. When it’s not safe to drink (see Chapter 11), a 
water bag and some purification tablets will save you up to 
several dollars a day in the tropics. 


HOW TO BARGAIN 

If you’re only used to shopping malls, you’ll find it hard to 
believe the markets you’ll find on the road. They are any¬ 
thing but sterile, and at first you might find the sights, 
sounds, and scents, the life and commotion, the exotic 
goods, a bit overwhelming. By learning how to bargain, you 
can pick up your share of local booty and still walk away 
with a fat wallet. Don’t be afraid to haggle aggressively; the 
vendors are sharp, and they’ll never take a loss on anything, 
no matter how much they protest. A vendor in Mexico 
once told me he couldn’t possibly go lower than 80 pesos 
for a Mayan huipil, but he wbupd up selling it for 60. That’s 
less than five dollars for a dress tha^ would cost $40 or $50 
in most developed countries. • 

It helps to speak the local language to bargain. Ven¬ 
dors who speak English, French, or German know they can 
charge more and usually do. Sometimes you can get a local 
you trust to bargain for you. Ask locals how much a thing 
is worth before you bargain for it, or else find another trav¬ 
eler who knows. In countries with black markets, prices 
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quoted in dollars are aimed at tourists and are therefore 
high. In these countries the people want dollars; so if you 
let the vendor know you’re willing to pay with yours, you 
can strike quite a bargain. Cash is always better than trav¬ 
elers checks. . 

Even when prices appear to be fixed, haggling is the 
rule in almost every country. Vendors in markets will usu¬ 
ally come down about 25 per cent on food and other 
staples (other than canned and bottled stuff), and 50 per 
cent or more on clothes and tourist items. You’ll do worse 
if you look rich and have a lot of newly purchased goods 
with you that show you’re an eager buyer. Never act eager. 
And never pull out a wad of cash. 

Try any trick that comes to mind. Tell the vendor 
you’re poor, that you’ve got only a little money, or that 
your friend bought the same thing cheaper elsewhere. Be 
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convincing. Often you can say that you’ve seen the item on 
sale in another stall at a lower price but in the wrong color. 
He may come down to your price if you sound plausible. 
Have a friend come by and say, “Wait, don’t buy this here. 

I just saw it cheaper at another place.” Pretend to buy some 
other, expensive item to get him to lower the price of the 
bauble you really want. Then just buy it and leave. Snicker 
at his price. Offer 20 per cent of what he asks. Surprise 
him with astuteness. Act like you’ve been around and you 
know the value of things. Criticize some feature of the item, 
or even buy one with a flaw you know you can fix. Practice 
bargaining on similar products, and then go see the vendor 
who’s got the one you want. Walk away slowly to give him 
time to reconsider. Say, “Look, IU pay fifty rupees, no 
more. You’ll make a profit; I’ll be happy. We’ll both make 
out.” Put the cash in his face. Hand it to him. 

Before you buy clothes, ask if they shrink and if 
they’re washable. Often knowledgable tourists can help 
you out with this, but the vendor will tell you anything to 
make a sate. But don’t bring the tourist around until you’ve 
settled the price, because the sight of him will double it. 
These tourists often know what items are a bargain in what 
places. Handmade products are usually the best buys. 

If you’re dealing with an article that was obviously 
made with great skill and care, it would be terribly rude to 
insult the workmanship, especially if the vendor himself 
made it. In this case, I find it best to praise it to the skies, 
all the while lamenting the fact that I’ll never be rich enough 
to afford such work. 

Discounts are generally given for quantity. If the price 
is 40 dinars, you can usually get two for 30 dinars each and 
ten for 20 each. But if the discount is too high, you prob¬ 
ably were taken on the base price. If the vendor jumps, at 
your offer price, don’t despair. Simply leave and come back 
later. You may have blown it, though, because it’s hard to 
come down on an offer price; that’s his job. When you fail 
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to settle on a price, don’t worry. There’s always a bargain 
around the comer. Tourist items cost from a third to a hun¬ 
dredth of what they cost at import shops at home, but if 
you don’t need something, you may be wasting your money. 
Try not to get tourist fever. Most travelers are limited not 
by time but by money; so if you buy less, you can see more. 
Besides, you may have to carry what you buy with you. 

Watch out for a vendor who asks you what you paid 
for something and then, tells you he’d have charged you 
half, after which, having convinced you he’s a fair dealer, 
he proceeds to rip you off on other items. First find out if 
his product and the one you already bought are indeed 
identical. If they are, try to return yours and then hold the 
vendor to his word. < 

Many people say that bargaining opportunities are 
best in the morning before the vendors get tired and i 

grumpy. In my experience this rule isn’t reliable. If a guy 
has had a slow day, he’ll really want to sell something, and 
you find your best bargains when you want to buy less than 
he wants to sell. Sometimes you’ll do best by coming back 
several times during the day. 

Haggling aggressively will save you a lot of cash. Time 
and again I’ve seen people pay two or even three times the 
price that better bargainers have paid. If you master the 
material in this chapter, you’ll easily save the cost of the 
book. But remember that haggling is a game. It doesn’t 
pay to get upset or unfriendly; the vendor will give you a 
better deal if he likes you. If he’s not busy, he’ll be happy 
to shoot the breeze with you; so take your time. Rushing 
will bring you only hostility abroad, where the pace of life 
is slower and easier than it is at home. As much as haggling _ 
is a game, it’s an art. It should always be a pleasant pastime^ 

Sometimes, of course, the locals will want to bargain* 
for what you’ve got. Once, for example, at an oasis village & 
in the Sahara, I was offered seven-count ’em, seven !-carm| 
els in exchange for my female traveling companion. Never | 
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one to pass up a good deal, I listened attentively while the 
prospective buyer sized up the merits of Kay’s teeth. I had 
him up to seven camels, twelve goats, and a couple of date 
palms when finally Kay agreed to write a chapter for this 
book about how to deal with male chauvinism abroad. Hav¬ 
ing traveled with me for some time, she figured she was an 
expert on at least one type of macho. 


DUTY-FREE PORTS 

Markets are not the only places that offer phenomenal bar¬ 
gains. Duty-free ports, located throughout the world, sell 
goods especially cheaply because they’re exempt from local 
taxes. Some of the best-known are Singapore and Hong 
Kong. Here you can buy liquor, watches, cameras, and 
stereo equipment for less than half the price you’d pay in 
your own country. 




UO Cheap Living ~ 

When purchasing expensive items, be sure to go to a 
reputable dealer who’s been authorized by the manufacturer 
and has its guarantee. A dealer’s own guarantee is not an 
acceptable substitute. Check the number on the guarantee 
against the serial number of the product. 

To buy things in duty-free ports, go from dealer to 
dealer, bargaining hard until you reach what appears to be a 
common floor price. Then go to a few more dealers, offer¬ 
ing five or ten dollars less than this price. When you get sev¬ 
eral refusals, you know you J ve done just about as well as 
you can. Then you can return to the dealer you liked the 
most to buy the product. Unlike shops in cities, those at 
airports and borders offer few bargains (other than liquor 
and cigarettes) because there is no competition. Avoid them. 

There are still more ways to save money while travel¬ 
ing. One is to avoid tourist seasons in heavily touristed 
areas like beaches and resort towns near major developed 
countries. There will be high prices during the summer and 
around Christmas on the Mediterranean coast, for example. 
Think twice before going on a guided tour. Doing it your¬ 
self can save you as much as 95 per cent of the cost. Rent 
boats from fishermen instead of at expensive hotels. Ask 
everywhere for youth and student reductions. Watch out 
for big duties on packages sent to you from abroad. In 
Mexico an American paid S56 to receive a box of choco¬ 
lates he thought was an expensive item he needed for his 
business. 

One tfick for getting all sorts of things from car 
repairs to free accommodations and meals abroad deserves 
special mention. A canny Frenchman used it all over the 
Near East. He’d just go to a newspaper and offer to write a 
story about his travels, which were always interesting, in re¬ 
turn for a letter from the paper saying he was going to write 
the story. Then he’d go to repair shops, hotels, and restaur¬ 
ants asking if they wanted to have some cheap advertising. 
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Cost: one repair, night’s sleep, or free meal. He’d then write 
his story, including the name of the lucky proprietor, to 
whom he was offering what actually amounted to a good 
bargain. Everyone was satisfied: the proprietor, the paper, 
and, most of all, the Frenchman. They'd wen send a copy 
of the papers to his home in France! 
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on something truly beneficial. Travelers of all religions can 
also find jobs in kibbutzim on the spot in Israel. 

This chapter is directed mainly to the more casual job 
seeker who wants to find work after he’s left home. Others 
should see the excellent How To Travel and Get Paid for It, 
by Norman D. Ford (Greeniawn, N.Y.: Harian Publishing, 
1970). 

The jobs that pay the most are generally located in 
the developed countries. Methods of finding work in these 
places are much the same as at home, although normally 
you’re faced with the additional problem of avoiding the 
law. On the road you’ll meet plenty of Australians, Ameri¬ 
cans, New Zealanders, Canadians, Japanese, and Europeans 
who’ll tell you not only how to get work in their countries, 
but also how to stay ahead of the authorities while doing 
so. Japan especially is begging for English teachers. If you 
plan to work in any of these places, it might just pay to visit 
their embassy in your home country, since you may be able 
to work there legally. If you’re an American and go to an 
Australian embassy in Chile, they’ll probably tell you to 
apply from the States or Canada. At least, that’s what hap¬ 
pened to me. Those with special skills may want to bring 
recommendations or other proof of their talent abroad with 
them. University graduates can bring a copy of their diploma 


JOBS WITH LOCAL COLOR 

The major focus of this book is on the less-developed coun¬ 
tries, and this chapter is no exception. The pay may be 
lower, but the work is usually more interesting in these 
countries. Best of all, most jobs can be picked up on the 
spot. Usually you’ll get so-called “black” jobs that the 
authorities don’t know about. When you enter a country 
you’d like to work in, don’t say anything at the border 
about getting a job. Even if it’s legal, the guard may have a 
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brother-in-law out of work and be resentful that some for¬ 
eigner is going to walk in and take his job. Sometimes your 
employer may help you get working papers; other times 
you may be able to get a promise of employment from a 
firm you have no desire to work for just to facilitate getting 
your permit. But beware of companies that tell you they’ll 
arrange your papers and then keep stalling. If you get fired 
or quit, you may find yourself in the country illegally and 
in trouble. This has happened to more than a few people. 

Farm work pays little, often just room and board, but 
is available all over the world, can be fun, and offers plenty 
of local color. Just ask a farmer, and you’ll find yourself 
happily picking apples in Sweden or planting rice in Indo¬ 
nesia. Many people make good money harvesting wine 
grapes, especially in France. The vendange starts in late 
summer or early fall, depending on location. You’ll get de¬ 
cent pay and lots of free wine. 

If you’re willing to accept little or no pay, you can 
work almost anywhere doing anything you find interesting 
merely by asking, and even for the rest of us who need more 
than starvation wages, the opportunities are limitless. One 
of the best jobs is writing for any of the foreign-language 
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newspapers located in most countries. The wages may be 
low, but there are many fringe benefits. 1 worked five 
months on the Tico Times in Costa Rica for a superb editor 
who taught me a great deal about writing-or at least she 
tried. I traveled all over the country writing articles about 
little'towns, and when I was in the capital, I reviewed a dif¬ 
ferent restaurant every night at the paper’s expense. 
Through my job I met people who taught me about cave ex¬ 
ploring, mountain climbing, and jungle survival. I even got 
a free operation at the local hospital. I can t imagine a 
quicker way to learn about a country. 

You can also write free-lance. Doing so usually work* 
out if you set up a market with newspapers or magazines 
before you leave, and have someone at home to forward 
assignments to you. You can sell photographs to greeting- 
card companies and to magazines. They especially like dra- 
matic tropical sunsets and snowcapped peaks. Check The 
Writer’s Market, a book available in any library in the States 
packed with information for free-lance writers. Other couth 
tries have similar books. 

Jobs in cultural centers or teaching in international 
schools can be found locally. There are many jobs available 
as tutors, especially for those who speak a foreign languap. 
It seems that everyone wants to learn English. A friend in 
Argentina was making over $ 100 a week teaching English t# 
members of the science faculty of a major university. He 
. simply walked into the department office and offered his 
services People also want to know how to play musical in¬ 
struments and to do artwork. If you’re a musician or artist, 
you can tutor privately or ask for jobs at institutes. You 
can work in bars and cafes, or on the street. One Canadian 
traveled around the world carving ornamental figures on 
furniture, and an American I saw telling fortunes to touritt 
in Bali was taking in as much as $5 an hour. 

Baby-sitting work pays little, but offers superb vaca¬ 
tions with families. There’s also bartending and waiting* 
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tables, especially in heavily touristed areas. You may be 
able to get other types of hotel work as well. Be sure you’re 
paid in cash. You can sell door-to-door, often at foreign 
army bases. Or you can sell blood for as much as $30 a 
pint, but hopefully not too often and then only at a hy¬ 
gienic institution. 

To really make big money, you can perform in simu¬ 
lated sex shows in Tokyo for several hundred dollars a night. 
Attractive women are almost begged to work as waitresses 
or escorts in Singapore and Hong Kong. These jobs involve 
no further obligations and pay up to SI00 a night. 

No one who had ever worked at one of these jobs has 
left without at least one outrageously funny experience. A 
woman from Iowa who was making big money at a club in 
Hong Kong was offered $1,000 by a Chinese gentleman as 
an inducement to find a more respectable job, even though 
her work never went farther than waiting on tables. She 
gratefully accepted the money, quit her job, and resolved 
never again to live in sin. 

About this time she met one of my best friends, a 
crazy New Yorker whose “big deal,” bringing tropical birds 
into America, had just fallen through. In consolation she 
took him on the hydrofoil to Macao, put them up in the 
most expensive hotel on the island, and bought each of 
them a set of evening attire that would have put both of 
them on Women’s Wear Daily “10 Best” list. Before leaving 
their room, they smoked some dope and decided to have an 
evening’s outing few of us have ever contemplated, let alone 
experienced. 

Macao is full of casinos populated mainly by oil 
sheikhs, shipping magnates, and Asian movie stars. The 
New York hustler and the Iowa farmgirl found the most 
exclusive of these casinos, where they sat at a roulette table 
directly below a crystal chandelier. Ordering an expensive 
bottle of champagne, they sat back to watch the action. 
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Only when the time was right did they place their — 
first bet: $500 on red. They won. They let it ride: red 
again. One more time: red again! Now they had $4,000, 
and a crowd started to gather; so they announced they were 
going to dinner, blithely tossing a $500 tip to the croupier. 

A tip that size may not have been a lot to a sheikh, but not 
many people in their early twenties throw that kind of 
money around. 

When at about midnight the couple returned to the 
casino, the whole place buzzed in anticipation. A hundred 
pairs of eyes were on them as they strode to the same rou¬ 
lette table, her arm linked in his. The patrons moved over 
to allow them to sit together. My friend carefully placed an 
un filtered Camel into his new ivory cigarette holder. Mean¬ 
while the action at the table stopped dead. 

At last they placed their bet-about $3,000, all the 
rest of their winnings-on black. Other players rushed to 
put money on black. The tension was audible. The steel 
ball came up on red. 

“Easy come, easy go.” My friend had been practicing 
that line for hours. He knew it had to come. The two high 
rollers stood up, looked at each other, and broke out laugh- 
ing. That’s what a few years on the road will do to you. 

Those of us who aren’t swimming in big bills can find 
out who may need a translator and then knock on a few 
doors. Sometimes you can fix up the poor translations you 
often see on menus and at travel agencies. 1 charged one 
Thai tour operator $28, the cost of a tour, to doctor the 
English on one of his brochures. The job took half an hour. 

I just said that a good translation would make his operation 
look more professional, and that if even one extra person 
bought a tour as a result, he’d break even. Hotels, publish¬ 
ing houses, newspapers, and companies that do business ini 
foreign language-and this includes almost all companies of 
even moderate size-are good bets. 1 made $40 a day trans- 
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la ting Portuguese sales pitches into English, Spanish, and 
French at a Brazilian trade fair. 

Many jobs can be found by talking to resident for¬ 
eigners; they’re almost always into something that involves 
making money. If they can’t help, they’ll refer you to some¬ 
one who will. You can read want ads or advertise on your 
own, especially with foreign-language newspapers. Don’t 
miss the opportunity to talk with the staff; they’ll be unusu¬ 
ally well-informed. Lists of foreign firms are available 
through the commercial sections of embassies, and if you 
get a job with one of these, you can expect an exception¬ 
ally high salary. You can also find offerings and leave no¬ 
tices at bulletin boards at consulates, universities, and 
foreign-language bookstores. In fact, job offers float around 
any place frequented by foreigners, especially bars. One 
Swiss woman who got a job as a bartender in Istanbul was 
able to find work for just about any traveler who asked. 

Interesting jobs can be found among the salt of the 
earth at dockside bars. I picked up a job on a fishing boat 
out of Tierra del Fuego, and another on a Creek tramp 
steamer in Hong Kong. Both crews were ragtag mixes of 
exotic people from all corners of the globe who could 
swear in six different languages. Other heavy work is avail¬ 
able through oil firms. The pay is high for jobs on oil rigs 
and for oil exploration, especially in the jungle. One Austra¬ 
lian I met in Peru landed a contract for $22,000 a year with 
an exploration team in the Amazon, working two months 
on and one month off. 

Some of the best jobs are those in which you work 
for yourself. I’ve met people in Africa, Asia, and South 
America who take people on tours in Volkswagen buses 
and Bedford trucks. They find their clients by advertising 
in student newspapers and in foreign freak centers like Istan¬ 
bul, Kathmandu, Nairobi, and Cuzco, Peru. I would never 
go on one of these trips myself, but then I probably 
wouldn’t fit in as a passenger either. 
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Other people buy goods for resale. If you’re going 
from Egypt to the Sudan, you can make a very healthy 
profit by bringing cooking oil. From Sri Lanka to India, the 
product is cloves. A $10 watch bought in Japan, Hong 
Kong, or Singapore can be sold for $50 in Burmese kyats or 
$40 in India, where it’s comparatively easy to convert ru¬ 
pees into dollars. If you buy two expensive cameras in 
Singapore, you can sell one in India for enough money to 
net you the other one free. Or buy in Panama and sell in 
Peru, preferably cassette recorders and digital watches. 
Radios, cosmetics, and foreign clothes are other profitable 
items. Often you can get a great deal at markets by trading 
away your tee shirts or blue jeans. The shirts that for¬ 
eigners want most are those that have a profound phrase 
printed on them, like “Love means never having to say 
you’re sorry.” 


THE IMPORT-EXPORT BUSINESS 

Even more money can be made by shipping goods home. 
As you’ll see soon enough, foreign handicrafts which are 
ridiculously expensive in developed countries sell abroad 
for a song. You’ll be in competition with established whole 
sale and retail operations, which buy cheaply and in quan¬ 
tity from manufacturers; so it’s best to get individually 
handmade items that the big stores don’t carry. You can 
sell them to shops, to acquaintances, at handicrafts fairs,® 
on the street. To do this successfully, you’ll need good 
taste, which 1 lack completely. But don’t worry; you’ll 
find no shortage of bargains, or of prospective purchase® 
with bad taste. You'll meet dozens of people on the road 
who are managing to travel indefinitely by buying and sefr 
ing (or having friends sell) such items as rings, necklaces, 
and sarongs. Sometimes you can send samples to shops* 
then, if they like them, proceed to ship in quantity. Dotfl 
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expect a shop to front you money, though, unless it’s 
owned by your uncle. 

The best items to purchase are those that aren’t frag¬ 
ile. and whose value is high in relation to weight and hence 
to shipping charges. Usually it’s more convenient and 
cheaper to ship by ordinary mail. Check shipping times 
and prices of both air and sea freight. 

If your package is very fragile or valuable, it may 
sometimes pay to send it via a private carrier. A good 
choice would be the freight office of a major airline, prefer¬ 
ably one with an office near the recipient. But beware of 
un reputable companies. One woman in Spain shipped home 
$350 worth of souvenirs with an air-freight company whose 
name made it sound like it was part of Spain’s national air¬ 
line. Actually it wasn’t-and her shipment never arrived. 

The Spanish embassy admitted that other people had com¬ 
plained about the same company, but there was nothing the 
officials could do. 


Jl 
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CUSTOMS DUTIES 


It also pays to find out about tariffs and customs regula- | 
tions in advance. This information is available from your ! 
embassies abroad or domestic customs bureaus. In the 
States, for example, it’s convenient to send goods in pack¬ 
ages with values of $250 or less. Such packages, if sent 
through the post office, will arrive right at the recipient’s 
door or at his local post office. When he pays the duty, it’s 
his. Be sure to include the ihvoice in the package and send 
another copy directly to the recipient, who can receive no 
more than one such package on any one day. 

Parcels whose value is over $250 and which are sent 
by ordinary mail are delivered to the customs office nearest' 
the addressee. When this office informs him of its arrival, 
he must go to the office to make the pickup, or do it 
through a customs broker. It’s a good idea to let the reci¬ 
pient of the shipment know that you’ve mailed it. You cap 
get insurance at the post office or from private companies. 
When you ship by private carrier, the recipient generally 
must be furnished with a bill of lading. If he fails to pick ty ; 
the package within five days, standard practice is to send it • 
to a warehouse. If a year passes without its being claimed, : 
it is liable to be sold. ; 

To avoid paying duty entirely, you can send packago 1 
of less than $25 in value as gifts to friends, so long as no 
more than one package is received by a person on any one 
day. This works for single items only; a "gift” of twenty . 
Balinese bone rings looks mighty suspicious to a customs | 
official. All the officials I’ve ever dealt with knew their $■ 


business well, and it doesn’t pay to lie about the contents^ 
of a package. Some people get away with lying, but prob¬ 
ably only because their shipments are such small potatc 
that the officials just don’t bother with strict enforcen# 
of the regulations. They also have spot checks and tr 
(Continued on page 1 
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BOX D. THIRD-WORLD IMPORTS 

Under the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP), 
many items from virtually every noncommunist less- 
developed country can now enter the States free of 
duty. About 2,700 articles are included in theGSP, 
but some important ones-such as watches; most foot¬ 
wear, textiles and clothing; and some electronic pro¬ 
ducts—are exempted. 

To be eligible, the articles must be made and pur¬ 
chased in the same GSP country. They may accom¬ 
pany you home or be shipped from that country 
straight to the U.S. If you're shipping articles worth 
more than $250 under the GSP agreement, you’ll 
need to enclose Form A in addition to the invoice. 
This form is usually available from the seller, and must 
be signed by the proper official in the country where 
the purchase was made. If you bring the items back 
with you, they do not count as part of your $300 
duty-free allowance. 

The countries included in the GSP agreement are 
subject to change, of course, but as of 1978 they are 
the following. 

Afars and Issas, French British Indian Ocean 

Territory of the Territory 

Afghanistan British Solomon Islands 

Angola Brunei 

Antigua Burma 

Argentina Burundi 

Bahamas Cameroon 

Bahrain Cape Verde 

Bangladesh Cayman Islands 

Barbados Central African Empire 

Belize Chad 

Benin Chile 

Bermuda China (Republic of, Le., 

Bhutan Taiwan) 

Bolivia Christmas Island 

Botswana (Australia) 

Brazil Cocos (Keeling) Islands 
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For example, for import into the States, diamonds are un¬ 
taxed if uncut, taxed at about 5 per cent if cut but unset, 
taxed at 12 per cent if set. Why the difference? Because 
the States has no diamond mines and few cutters, but it’* 
got plenty of jewelers. If you’re importing gems, find out 
where the best cutters are located, because uncut gems are 
hard to value. In fact, anyone who involves himself with 
precious stones had better know what he is doing. 

Deal only with someone you trust. I once bought 
$100 worth of onyx goblets I expected to sell for about 
$750, but the Pakistani dealer I trusted to pack the items 
never sent them. When I get back to the States, I’ll have to 
send a few nasty letters and probably pay a visit to the 
Pakistani embassy. Even so, I don’t expect ever to receive, 
the goblets or my money. That’s what happens when you 
trust others to do your packing and shipping for you. Even 
if the goblets do arrive, they’re likely not to be the ones I 
so carefully picked out. As you can see, I learned much of 
the information in this book the hard way. 

You should also know that items brought into the 
U.S. may be subject to restrictions imposed by the particu¬ 
lar state where you arrive. For example, alcoholic bever¬ 
ages are allowed into California on planes, but not on 
buses or in cars. Once I drove to the California border 
with a Canadian who had bought some bottles of Kahlua to 
give to friends at home. Even though the liquor was bound 
directly for Canada, the officials wouldn’t let her bring 

it in- , . . 

To get around this, we drove back across the bords, 
and she and the Kahlua got off on the Mexican side. I re- 
entered the U.S. with the car, while she walked across tin 
footbridge into California. The whole procedure was 
fectly acceptable to the customs officials, who were friend 
but unyielding throughout the episode. Once she crossed ^ 
the bridge,-she met me at the car and we drove off. M 
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-Whatever you can do, or dream you can, begin it. Boldness 
has genius, power, and magic in it ." 

Goethe 


Die technical information in this chapter has been lifted 
-from various doctors. There is, of course, a certain amount 
of disagreement in the medical profession, as in all profes¬ 
sions; so I’ve had the entire chapter checked by an Ameri¬ 
can licensed physician, Herbert Sigmond, who has studied 
at the London University School of Tropical Medicine, 
worked in Afghanistan, and traveled extensively in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Nevertheless, medical care is a 
personal matter; and if you contemplate an extended voy¬ 
age, you should check with your doctor or free clinic be- 
;ore leavingas well as get a good physical examination. If 
the trip lasts more than a year, it would be wise to get peri¬ 
odic physicals abroad. 

You’ve got to respect the diseases in underdeveloped 
countries. These, much more than snakes, sharks, and knife- 
wielding Bedouins, are the real dangers abroad. Happily, 
ihere are ways to prevent and cure just about every disease 
you may come up against, and it’s the very rare (and usu- 
«!ly ignorant) traveler who has any real problems. 
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In general, medical care in foreign countries is less 
available and of lower quality than what you’re used toat 
home. Just as you shouldn’t drive a car abroad if you don’t 
know anything about basic repairs, so you shouldn’t travel 
if you don't know anything about first aid. In fact, all hu¬ 
man beings should know a little about medicine whether 
they travel or not. 

If you’ve got a simple problem like athlete’s feet or 
ringworm, you can go to a druggist for advice. By this I 
mean a licensed pharmacist and not an employee who’s 
better left to tell you about shades of lipstick. But if you’y* 
got a serious ailment, head straight for a doctor, preferably 
one who’s been educated in a developed country and not at 
the local butcher shop. I’ve seen simple foot infections turn 
into candidates for the knife for want of medical care. I’ve 
also seen knife-happy doctors prepared to operate for what 
turned out to be a mild case of bursitis that was relieved by 
a few pills. 

Travelers can find doctors by asking among resident 
foreigners and at embassies, military- bases, classy hotels, 
hospitals, and clinics. Medical care is often free and is al¬ 
ways cheap. In Costa Rica, for example, I got an x-ray 
check for tuberculosis and chest cancer; a complete physiol 
that included urine, feces, and blood examinations; shots for 
tetanus and smallpox; and hundreds of malaria pills—all for 
seventy cents. 


FOOD AND DRINK 

You will avoid almost all medical problems if you exerci* 
reasonable care of personal hygiene and your food intak#. 
Ignore fatalists who tell you that if it’s your turn to get v 
hepatitis, then there’s nothing you can do about it. Some* 
people, especially those who drink bad water, seem to gtf;J 
more than their share. After traveling and working for t»* 
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summers in Europe during college, I thought I could eat 
and drink anything. But after traveling through countries 
where the life expectancy is 30 or 40,1 learned different. 
Although most of these low figures are caused by high in¬ 
fant mentality, some of the older people, too, drop well be¬ 
fore their time. 

In many cases the problem is bad water. You can 
drink a great deal of the water abroad, but in many places 
even the locals don’t drink it. Certainly neither should you. 
In quite a few areas where human excrement is used as fer¬ 
tilizer, water supplies are fed by contaminated runoff from 
fields. Even in some ritzy restaurants the water is no better 
than that in the sewer. Food left out can be infected with 
disease by flies or vermin, and anything you eat may be pre¬ 
pared by somebody who’s just used his hand to wipe his ass. 

This is not to say that standards of cleanliness abroad 
are universally poor. 1 often drink all the water and eat all 
the food, but with a caution based on experience. You can 
ask locals, resident foreigners, and other travelers about 
where it’s safe to drink the water and where it’s not. Usu- 
' ally there’s a consensus of agreement. But if you’re not 

sure, by all means play it safe. There’s always tea, boiled 
milk, beer, and bottled water, as well as peelable and freshly 
cooked food. Leafy vegetables soaked in chlorine may still 
be dangerous. Fresh unpasteurized milk is probably okay; 
but in at least one country, Mexico, many illnesses have 
been traced to the drinking of unpasteurized milk from 
lubercular cows. Again, you should get the opinion of in¬ 
formed locals on this matter. Yogurt and cheese are usually 
safe, but in some countries you may prefer to consume 
milk products that have been pasteurized. That occasion¬ 
ally means having to avoid these products in small vil¬ 
lages. Cracked eggs may have diphtheria germs in them, but 
if you’ve got the kind of head that makes you run into the 
kitchen to see what’s going into your omelette, you’ll worry 
yourself sick. It seems to be the finicky people with sterile 
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stomachs that are always sick or on the pot. Hell, you ve 
got to live. 

The best way to treat bad water is to let the visible 
junk, if any, settle out and then boil the water for ten min¬ 
utes. This kills everything. Shaking the bottled water or 
pouring it back and forth between two clean containers wiD 
aerate it and thus improve the taste. Chlorine pills are 
slightly less effective and may be subject to spoilage. Recent 
studies have shown that ttye potency of chlorine pills is re¬ 
duced by half if they are exposed for a day to temperatures 
above 100° F. In addition, their shelf life is two ycars-and 
nobody knows how long the pills you buy have been sitting 
on a shelf. 

The more effective substitute is iodine in pills Hol¬ 
low the directions) or dissolved and sold as ordinary tinc¬ 
ture of iodine. The tincture, long used as an antiseptic, is 
available almost everywhere and is much cheaper than the 
pills. Use eight drops per quart of clear water or 16 if the 
water is cloudy, and wait half an hour before drinking the 
mixture. You’ll probably like the taste better if you add a 
few drops'of lemon juice. There are about 450 drops in an 
ounce; so a half-ounce bottle is enough to purify about 
thirty quarts of water. If you carry iodine in a plastic 
bottle, the bottle will turn yellow, but this is no problem. 
Just be sure the cap doesn’t come off inside your pack, 

One last bit of essential advice is to scrupulously 
avoid dining upon human brains. When cannibals eat hu¬ 
mans. they usually throw the brains to the women and the 
dogs. Although the dogs thrive on them, sometimes the 
women get a disease that results in their literally laughing 
themselves to death. So be on guard. Another thing to 
watch out for is the machaca, a Latin American insect that 
looks like a huge, winged peanut. The Latins say that vie- ^ 
tims of this bug’s mean bite must have sexual intercourse ;| 
within 24 hours or die. J 
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You should be prepared for the inevitable minor hassles by 
having a small medical kit. Naturally, the amount of stuff 
you need depends on where you’re going to be. Aspirin and 
adhesive bandages will suffice in Rio de Janeiro, where 
there’s a pharmacy on every corner, but if you’re going 
down the Orinoco in a canoe, you’ll need a bit more. All 
sorts of drugs are available abroad without a prescription 
and can be purchased when needed; so you don’t have to 
carry everything all the time. These drugs range from 
motion-sickness pills, antihistamines, and Desenex to anti¬ 
biotics, codeine, and valium. The authorities seem to assume 
that people are reasonably mature, not morons who will buy 
up the store and pop away. You should ask your doctor if 
any of the drugs recommended below, most of which re¬ 
quire a prescription if purchased in the U.S. or Canada, are 
contraindicated for you. It will be assumed here that you 
3re an adult. You must get special advice from a doctor, 
especially about dosages, if you’re pregnant or traveling 
with children. 

For general purposes, in addition to aspirin and band¬ 
ages, you may wish to have a small amount of cotton gauze 
and adhesive tape, water purification tablets or tincture of 
iodine, and an antacid. In malarial areas you’ll need insect 
repellent or mosquito coils and antimalariai tablets. If you 
haven’t brought Cutter repellent, you should try to find a 
preparation that contains NJN-diethyl-meta-toluamide, the 
active ingredient most effective against mosquitoes. The 
antimalariai tablets should contain a chloroquine salt, usu¬ 
ally chloroquine phosphate. This is sold abroad under a 
multitude of trade names, but you’ll usually get the best 
price if you simply ask at a pharmacy for chloroquine. 

Tablets are available in dosages of either 250 or 500 milli¬ 
grams. Any region in the tropics should be assumed to be 
malarial unless you have reliable information to the contrary. 
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The preceding items constitute a basic medical kit. 

If you’re going to remote areas where pharmacies aren’t 
available, consider taking some of the following items. Anti¬ 
histamines and nosedrops will relieve the itching of insect 
bites and allergies, as well as clear up stuffed noses. Try to 
get nosedrops that contain some sort of hydrochloride 
compound. Since most ordinary commercial antiseptics 
damage healthy cells, get some antibiotic ointment such as 
bacitracin or neomycin for external use. Consider also tak¬ 
ing along an opthalmic ointment, like neomycin sulphate, 
in case of eye infection. It must be specially made for use 
in the eye. When choosing an ointment, avoid antibiotics 
like penicillin, tetracycline, and ampicillin that you may 
one day need to take internally, because you could develop 
a resistance to them if you use them continually. 

For internal use, tetracycline or ampicillin in tablets 
is usually recommended. Antibiotics should be taken only 
as a last resort, because they kill helpful stomach bacteria 
and because you can develop a resistance to the drug. Most 
doctors advise taking four a day for at least five days. Othes 
advise taking four initially and then four a day for five 
days, preferably on an empty stomach; and tetracycline 
should never be taken with dairy products. Complete the 
course even if the symptoms go away-again so that you 
don’t develop a resistance-and then eat yogurt or take a 
lactobacillus tablet to replace intestinal flora. Don’t take 
antacids when using antibiotics internally. 

Two other useful items are codeine in 15-milligram 
tablets for killing pain, and antidiarrhea pills or liquid. At 
all costs, avoid Entero-vioform, which used to be taken p» 
phylactically by travelers to avoid diarrhea; this drug ha* 
been linked to damage of the optic nerve. It’s sold abroad 
under a variety of names, but the ingredient to avoid is 
called either iodochlorhydroxyquin or clioquinol. Far b* 
ter is the ancient remedy of opium, sold as tincture of pa» 
goric. Lomotil is an opium-derived drug that produces th 
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same symptomatic relief. Watch your dosages on these (as 
well as on codeine), because they are slightly addictive. 

If you’ll be spending time away from populated areas, 
it might be wise to take along a supply of vitamin C. This 
drug has been found effective in forestalling the onset of 
many different diseases when taken in huge doses as soon 
as symptoms appear. Smokers especially may want to take 
vitamin C, since each cigarette smoked destroys 30 milli¬ 
grams of that vitamin in your body. Keep your tablets 
fresh, since stale ones may be unsafe. 

If your doctor prescribes any medication, take along 
the prescription and bring plenty; it may not be sold abroad. 
All drugs mentioned here are available practically every¬ 
where, often at prices far below those of pharmacies at 
home. Never take increasing dosages of any drug if it isn’t 
working; doing so could be quite dangerous. 

Most of the drugs should be kept in sealed containers 
to protect them from excess humidity. Those that may leak 
can be put into a plastic bag sealed with a rubber band. 

When you buy any drug, shop around. Prices vary widely 
among pharmacies. 


INOCULATIONS 

Inoculations provide protection against many of the worst 
diseases. To prevent getting jabbed with a rusty needle at a 
foreign airport, properly enter all your shots in your yellow 
international vaccination certificate. The shots you’ll need 
depend on your travel plans; your doctor or public-health 
center can advise you on what to get. It’s not a good idea 
to pump your body with vaccines you don’t need. If you’re 
traveling with children, get special medical advice. In addi¬ 
tion, the Travel Information Manual has information on 
local inoculation requirements and also on currently in¬ 
fected areas. If you are coming from an area where certain 
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diseases are endemic, some countries may demand that you 
have shots not normally required. However, yellow-card 
checks are extremely sporadic. 

Start your inoculation series early, since you usually 
need at least two weeks and possibly several months to com- 
plete the series. Inoculations are often offered free of charge 
at university and public-health clinics around the world. Be 
sure the place is clean. Once in Morocco I think a friend and 
I both got a cholera shot from the same needle. The nurse 
moved so fast I’m still not sure what actually happened. 

But almost anything’s better than cholera. 

Live-virus vaccines, such as those for smallpox, polio, 
yellow fever, and measles, should be given either all in one 
day or one or two weeks apart. These vaccines are contra¬ 
indicated during pregnancy. If you get sick from a shot, 
take aspirin. 

If for any reason you are unable to receive a required 
inoculation, get a letter on a doctor’s stationery stating the 
reason why and have it stamped by the department of 
health. Then bring the letter to the consulates of countries 
where the shot is required to ask for permission to enter. 
After all this, however, you may still be refused. 


Smallpox According to the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion, as of October, 1979, two years have passed without i 
case of smallpox being reported anywhere in the world. 
Well, actually there was one case, but since it was in a re¬ 
search laboratory in England, it doesn’t really count. It ap¬ 
pears to all competent medical authorities that smallpox ha 
therefore been eradicated from the planet, but in several 
countries (for example, Indonesia) border authorities, in 
their superior wisdom, are (in 1979) still requiring that yot 
have a smallpox stamp on your yellow card. f; 
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These stamps will soon be as hard to get as the disease 
itself, because existing samples of the vaccine, which con¬ 
tains live smallpox virus, are slated to be destroyed. The 
only advice I can give is to ask about smallpox requirements 
when you get your other shots. Surely, the problem is 
transitory. 

Yellow fever The inoculation for yellow fever is 
given only at special centers, because the serum loses its 
potency unless it’s stored very carefully. Protection lasts 
ten years, starting ten days after you get the shot. Contra¬ 
indications are the same as those for smallpox. Also, if 
you’re allergic to eggs, you may be allergic to the vaccine, 
which is cultured in chicken embryos. 

Yellow fever is endemic to jungle areas of Central 
Africa, Central America, and northern South America. You 
get it from the bite of the Aedes mosquito, which lives high 
in trees and doesn’t often come near the ground. 

Cholera Requiring two shots at least a week apart, 
the cholera series is good for six months, starting from the 
sixth day after the first shot. Once you’ve had the initial 
series, a single booster at any time will renew your protec¬ 
tion for six more months. The cholera series does not offer 
complete protection. This means that there is not perfect 
immunity, but if you do get cholera, your case will be 
milder. The symptoms are extremely bad diarrhea, often 
mixed with blood, and rapid weight loss. The main danger 
is the acute dehydration it causes. You get cholera from 
contaminated food and water. It’s endemic to parts of 
Asia, Africa, and the Mediterranean countries. If you 
think you have it, begin taking tetracycline, drink as much 
fluid as possible, and get to a doctor. 

Smallpox, yellow fever, and cholera shots are the 
ones most often required if you’re going to or coming from 
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endemic areas. They must be entered in the special section 
of the yellow card set aside for them. Most people who 
travel widely get them and keep them current as a matter 
of course, unless they spend a considerable time outside of 
endemic areas. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid The typhoid-fever 
series consists of two shots, three to four weeks apart. How. 
ever if you’re pressed for time, you may shorten the gap 
between shots to one or two weeks. If you’ve ever had the 
series, a single booster at any time will renew your protec¬ 
tion. which, by the way, is also not complete. The series 
remains effective for three years. Typhoid comes on with 
high fever, abdominal pain, and diarrhea or constipation. 

It occurs all over the world, but mainly in the less-developed 
countries. 

Many doctors advise against getting shots for para¬ 
typhoid, a disease similar to typhoid but somewhat less 
severe, because the shot has not been proven to be effective, 
and because there could be side effects from the serum. 
However, the TABC, a single shot which includes vaccines 
against typhoid as well as paratyphoid types A, B, and C, it 
very common and is generally considered safe. 

Typhus Most people don’t get inoculated against 
typhus unless they’re going to be in an area where there’s 
an epidemic. Two typhus shots at least two weeks apart 
are necessary. The booster is given every six months to tw 
years, with the majority of medical opinion setting the fre¬ 
quency at once a year. Typhus is endemic to certain high¬ 
land zones in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, and is con¬ 
tracted from the bite of infected ticks. It causes high fevw, 
severe headache, and a dark red rash. 

Tetanus When you were a child, you probably got! 
tetanus series of three shots. A booster given within ten 
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years of the series will renew your protection. It is con¬ 
sidered good for three to five years, usually five. Doctors 
disagree on whether it’s advisable to get an additional boos¬ 
ter immediately after a large puncture wound, especially if 
it occurs within a year or two after you’ve been vaccinated. 
Washing the wound with soap and water and applying anti¬ 
biotic ointment and a sterile dressing goes a long way 
toward preventing tetanus. A nail does not have to be rusty 
to be infected. Tetanus occurs all over the world, and all 
travelers should be vaccinated against it. 

Plague Plague is now a very rare disease, endemic only 
to Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and, strangely, the California 
Sierra. It requires a long series of three shots, and reactions 
are common. Besides, treatment with tetracycline is simple 
and effective. Therefore, few doctors recommend getting 
the vaccine. 

Polio Polio is endemic throughout the less-developed 
countries. If you’ve already had the primary series of tri- 
valent vaccine (TOPV), you’ll need only one booster, which 
is good for life. If not, you’ll need two doses six to eight 
weeks apart, and a third eight to twelve months later. The I 
vaccine is contraindicated during pregnancy. 

j 

Measles If you’ve never had the measles, get a shot, 
especially if you’re going to Africa. This vaccine is also con¬ 
traindicated during pregnancy. 

Rabies At present rabies inoculations are being given I 
only to people who plan to reside full-time in areas where 
rabies is widespread. However, much progress is being made 
in developing new vaccines; so you should ask your doctor 
for the latest information. 
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Hepatitis This disease is common throughout the 
poorer countries. There is some disagreement about the 
effectiveness of the gamma-globulin shot often given to in¬ 
crease your resistance to hepatitis. The shot is expensive, 
and is good for at most three to six months. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Sigmond advises you to get it before entering countries 
of the Third World. For my part, I have seen many cases of 
the hep, but never once in a traveler who’d had a gamma¬ 
globulin shot recently. I took the shot regularly in India 
and Nepal. 

Gamma globulin can deteriorate if left on a shelf at 
room temperature; so if you go to a local pharmacy or clink 
to get it, check to see that it has been stored in a refrigera¬ 
tor and that it is not cloudy. Be sure to check the label;at 
five to ten dollars a vial, a clerk in a pharmacy may be 
tempted to switch bottles on you. 

By hepatitis, 1 mean infectious hepatitis, not serum 
hepatitis, which you get from shooting up with dirty 
needles. When it comes on, you’ll feel sick as a dog and 
weak as a kitten. Your eyes will turn yellow, your urine 
will get dark, and you’ll be so tired, the effort of getting 
out of bed will wipe you out. 

You get hepatitis from bad food and, more common¬ 
ly, bad water; so watch what you drink and try to keep up 
your resistance by eating well. Unlike all the diseases men¬ 
tioned so far, which are almost unheard of among travelers, 
hepatitis is quite common in a few areas. It’s the scourge 
of Kathmandu. I’ve seen people sick for anywhere fromi 
few days to a month with the hep. If you think you have 
it, rest, eat fruits, vegetables, and protein foods, drink plen¬ 
ty of liquids, and avoid booze and drugs until you get to 
a doctor. 
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TROPICAL NIGHTMARES 

Malaria There is no inoculation against malaria, but 
the chloroquine pills provide complete protection, except 
in a very few areas where the germ has built up a resistance 
to chloroquine. There are alternative drugs for use in these 
areas, but unless a medical authority of unquestioned com¬ 
petence advises you to change drugs, you should continue 
taking chloroquine no matter where you are. 

Note: Because of incidents of adverse reactions to the 
drug, doctors no longer advise the use of primaquine for 
prophylaxis, except under close medical supervision. 

Start taking your pills on Sunday two weeks before 
entering a malarial area. Sunday is recommended because 
it’s the easiest day to remember. With the 250-milligram 
tablets, you take two weekly, both on the same day; with 
the 500-milligram tablets, you take one a week. Continue 
taking the pills until you’ve been out of the malarial zone 
six weeks. Immediately after you’re out, many doctors ad- 
been bitten by malaria-carrying mosquitoes (the female Ano, 
Anopheles ), you may consider getting a two-week eradica¬ 
tion course on leaving the area. Just one bit from such a 
mosquito can cause malaria; in fact, people have caught the 
disease while changing planes at an airport in the tropics. 

Thus if there’s any significant uncertainty in your travel 
plans, it’s wise to take the pills all the time you’re traveling. 

Unlike the Aedes mosquito, which carries yellow 
fever, the Anopheles is a low-flying insect which often bites 
people. It can get you through shirts or even blue jeans. 

You therefore get extra protection if you use mosquito 
coils when you sleep. If you’re perspiring, repellent will 
nm off your body; so you may want to put it on your 
clothes instead. Putting it on your face, wrists, and ankles 
will also prevent crawling insects from getting inside your 
clothes. Antihistamine tablets will relieve the itching from 
mosquito bites. If you plan to spend some time in the 
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jungle, a mosquito net, available locally, is a wise invest¬ 
ment. I once had 44 bites on my right forearm alone after 
sleeping unprotected in the bush. But there are many types 
of mosquitoes; only a few are Anopheles, and only a few of 
these are infected. 

Malaria comes on with high fevers and chills every 
several days. If you exhibit these symptoms, get medical 
attention as soon as possible. Unfortunately, some kinds of 
malaria recur after many years. 

Bilharzia and leptospirosis These are diseases 
found in fresh water, especially in certain areas such as 
Egypt, Malaysia, and parts of west Africa. You get them by 
swimming in infected lakes and streams. Bilharzia, also . 
called schistosomiasis (or just schisto), is so widespread in 
Egypt that a large percentage of males are unable to enter 
the army because they are weakened by it. Usually you’ll 
hear far in advance which lakes are contaminated and which 
are safe for swimming. If you’re unsure, it’s better not to 
go in the water. 

Hookworm It’s cool to go barefoot at home, and the 
grass sure feels great beneath your feet, but you should al¬ 
ways wear shoes or sandals abroad to prevent hookworm, 
which is endemic Jo many areas. Hookworms burrow into 
the skin of your feet and eventually wind up in your intes¬ 
tines, where they cause anemia. 

Other problems Far more common than the abo« 
nightmares are a series of minor ailments all travelers should 
know how to prevent and treat. Of these, diarrhea is the 
most often encountered. In fact, it is almost Inevitable. 
Once I came down with a one-day case of Montezuma’s 
revenge so bad it was all I could do to stagger to the pot 
every fifteen minutes. I’d have sold my soul to the devil 
for a solid shit. In Mexico my best friend had a dose of 
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Aztec two-step so severe that within a day he went through 
his entire stock of toilet paper and had to start using pages 
from The Agony and the Ecstasy. The book disappeared at 
such a rate that, no matter how fast he read, he couldn’t 
keep up, until finally he was wiping his ass with unread 
pages. 

At the same time this unfortunate sou] had two other 
problems: the crabs and the purple burps. These latter I 
lack the imagination to describe, but they’re so foul with 
sulphur that even his mother would have sent him away. If 
you ever get them, you’ll know what 1 mean. During all 
this the crabs were driving him crazy with itching. Unable 
to speak Spanish, he tried for 20 minutes but couldn’t ex¬ 
plain his problem to the pharmacist. Meanwhile I, who 
spoke the language fluently, was cracking up at his pathetic 
attempt. At last in desperation he pointed emphatically to 
his crotch and drew a picture (see Figure 11.1). The drug¬ 
gist immediately knew what he meant and gave him Kwell 
lotion, which quickly relieved the problem. 



Figure 11.1. A crab. 
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Another traveler I met thought five solid shits was a 
good number for a year and a half in west Africa. However, 
you should be able to do a little better if you exercise cau¬ 
tion with what you eat and drink. When you do get the 
trots, stop eating solid food, but drink plenty of liquids to 
prevent dehydration. A teaspoon or so of tincture of opium 
or paregoric should relieve the symptoms, or else try Lomo. 
til, two tablets every six hours until those shits are solid, 
and then one a day for a few more days. Don’t give these 
drugs to children without first seeking medical advice. 
Lomotil specifically is contraindicated for children under 
five. Let me repeat that all medications and dosages re¬ 
ported here are for adults only. Pregnant women must also 
exercise care. Tetracycline, for example, can permanently 
stain the teeth of unborn children. 

Don’t make a habit of taking these pills all the time 
to prevent diarrhea. Besides the possibility of addiction to 
the opiates (which is not all that great), you may be cover- 
ing up symptoms that would otherwise warn you of more 
serious disease. 

Severe diarrhea with blood in the feces and accom¬ 
panied by stomach cramps is dysentery. This is much less 
common. If you’ve tried the above regimen and you’re still 
making those hundred-yard dashes, and especially if you vt 
got bad cramps, fever, add nausea, start taking tetracycline. 
If you’re very weak, go to a druggist and ask for an electro¬ 
lyte preparation (not the kind for your car) to help replace 
lost potassium and other body salts. And if none of this 
works, see a doctor. 

After a serious bout of dysentery-and they all seem 
serious at the time-get a stool examination. You should 
certainly get one, together with a physical, when you retea 
home, or just before. But don’t worry too much about it; 
In the last four years, I’ve had diarrhea maybe 30 times, _ 
usually for just one or two days, but I’ve never had dyseifi 
teiy. Other travelers who’ve had it worse than 1 have alwqi 
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seemed to keep smiling through it. It lets you know you’re 
on the road. 

Colds and mild fevers If you have a cold or flu, 
it’s a good idea to relax for a few days, drink plenty of 
liquids, and take some aspirin if needed. As soon as you 
feel a cold coming on, start taking one gram of vitamin C 
every few hours. The vitamin is water-soluble, and any ex¬ 
cess is merely excreted in the urine. 

Stuffed noses can be cleared up with antihistamines 
or nose drops. If the cold becomes severe, and you are 
coughing up yellow or green sputum, take your antibiotic. 
Here again i should stress that you use antibiotics only when 
all else fails. People who take them for every sniffle may 
someday find the drugs no longer work for them. Also, 
beware of allergies you may have to specific antibiotics. 

Eye infections For infections or irritations of the 
eyes, use your ophthalmic ointment every four hours until 
the problem is completely gone. The drug of choke varies 
according to the type of problem you have; so it would be 
beneficial to discuss this matter with a doctor before leav¬ 
ing home. 

Cuts and infections Clean all wounds with soap 
and clean water. If the skin is broken, put on a sterile dress¬ 
ing until a clot has formed and the wound is getting better. 
Antibiotic ointment may help, but don’t use it on every 
little cut, especially if the cut is clean. The contents of a 
vitamin E capsule applied to a cut or burn may speed heal¬ 
ing and prevent the formation of scar tissue. 

If redness, swelling, and pain occur, the cut is in¬ 
fected. Then you should definitely use the ointment and 
take care to keep the cut clean. Infections that get worse 
and spread can be treated with antibiotic pills. 
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Urinary and vaginal infections Because 
these infections may result from any one of a multitude of 
causes, treatment is best left to a doctor. Indiscriminate 
use of antibiotics may exacerbate a problem that could 
ordinarily wait a few days until a doctor is found. Unless 
you’ve had the same symptoms before and have a good idea 
of what is going on, insist on both a urine sample and a 
vaginal swab. Usually a doctor will assume your problem is 
one which is common locally, forgetting that you vebeen 
traveling. Actually, this can happen with any type of ail¬ 
ment. 

If you’ve got any sort of urogenital infection in a Mos¬ 
lem country, find a doctor with a good memory. In Saudi 
Arabia the authorities reportedly rip pages that deal with 
the reproductive system out of medical texts because they’re 
“obscene.” 

Venereal disease Make sure you see someone 
competent if you think you have VD. Tests are usually 
given free. If you have it, be sure you’re getting a complete 
treatment; a quick shot of penicillin may not be enough. 

Blisters Blisters can be avoided by keeping your feet 
clean and by changing your socks frequently. If you buy 
new shoes or sandals, break them in slowly before throwing 
the old ones away. As soon as your feet start to hurt even* 
little, change your footwear; otherwise a cut or blister will 
develop, and it will take much longer to break the footgear 
in. When a blister starts to form and you’ve got no other 
shoes, change your socks, at least left foot for right, or put 
on a second pair over the first. A bandage or adhesive tape 
will also help, as will moleskin. 

If it’s already too late, apply a mixture of hot wax 
from a candle and alcohol or liquor to the blister, and leMI 
it in place overnight. If this doesn’t work, you can either 
leave the blister alone or sterilize a needle in a flame and 
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make a small hole in the edge of the blister (see Figure 11.2). 
Squeeze out the pus, and then treat it as you would a cut. 



Figure ] 1.2. Correct procedure for puncturing a blister. 
ANIMAL BITES 

In scorpion and snake areas, check your boots before put¬ 
ting them on and your sleeping bag before getting in. Wor¬ 
rying about snake bites is ridiculous, but you should know 
that bites from poisonous snakes leave two clean holes, 
whereas those from non poisonous snakes look more like 
ordinary cuts (see Figure 11.3). Both are very likely to be¬ 
come infected. The vast majority of snakes are not poison¬ 
ous, and all snakes are normally very shy. Even if you’re 
bitten by a poisonous snake, it may not inject any venom; 
>o you should wait until symptoms develop before doing 
anything drastic. 

What you can do is immobilize the bitten limb, soak 
ii in cold water to slow circulation, and apply a tourniquet 
between the bite and the heart. It should be tight enough 
to cut off venous but not arterial circulation. If it’s on so 
tight that you can’t feel a pulse below it, the limb may be¬ 
come a candidate for amputation. The tourniquet should 
be loosened for ten minutes out of every 45. You can suck 
on the bite if you’ve got no cuts or sores in your mouth, 
but don’t carve up the wound. After sterilizing a knife or 
tazor blade in'a flame, make an incision Y* inch long and 
l i inch deep over the bite. You must be careful not to cut 
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NON PO ISO NO US 


Figure 11.3. Toothmarks left by poisonous and nonpoisonous snaket 

an artery or a nerve; therefore, if the bite is on a small ex¬ 
tremity like a finger or toe and you have no experience at 
this, it may be better not to cut at all. Whatever you do, 
keep calm, don’t drink liquor, and try to get someone to 
carry you to a doctor. Remember that any snake bite is 
likely to become infected. 

If you make noise or shuffle your feet a little when 
walking in the bush, you can probably go for fifty years 
without seeing a poisonous snake, although you may walk 
within inches of an untold number of them. (t’s a good 
idea to wear boots and heavy pants in the jungle, so that, if 
you are bitten, the fangs either won’t reach your skin at all 
or will inflict only a superficial wound. Any snake you see 
should be regarded as poisonous unless you know a lot 
about snakes. Snake incidents make great stories, but don’l 
let yourself get scared by them. Most are a load of crap. 

Much more worrisome are ticks, leeches, and ehiggert 
Check your body, especially the hairy parts, after you’ve 
gone sloshing through a swamp. Chiggers I usually smother 


by covering the bites with clear nailpolish. Ticks and leeches 
can be removed with a hot (but not burning) match. If you 
merely pull them out, the head may remain in the skin and 
cause infection. Itching can be relieved with antihistamine 
tablets or ointment, by applying a solution of ammonia or 
baking powder, or by urinating on the bite. 



Figure 11.5. Leeches. 
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BOX E. SHARKS AND BARRACUDAS 

Like most people, I was afraid of sharks when I 
started to travel, but frequent exposure to the beasts 
changed my irrational fear to a controlled caution. 

My first experience took place in Costa Rica while I 
was spear-fishing with a group of local men. Sudden¬ 
ly, ten or twelve large brown sharks swam into the 
area, and I nearly walked on water in racing back to 
the safety of the rocky shore. The Costa Ricans, 
however, remained completely calm and slowly made 
their way to the rocks! As soon as the last fin headed 
out to sea, they were back in the water catching fish. 

1 reasoned that if the sharks returned, most likely one 
of the men would get hit before me; so 1 went back 
into the water. Of course, when the sharks did reap¬ 
pear, I was the first one back on shore. After this hap¬ 
pened several more times, 1 concluded that since 
these men fished every day, they must know what 
they’re doing. 

It wasn’t until three years later, on the east coast 
of Malaya, that I realized how far I had come from 
my original fear. A local marine biologist told me that 
a 2S-foot hammerhead shark lived in a cave near an 
uninhabited island, and 1 cheerfully went to look for 
it simply because 1 had never seen a hammerhead that 
big (and also because the biologist said the shark’s 
head was so wide it wouldn’t be able to maneuver 
through the rocks to get me). 

But, to get down to facts, most shark attacks take 
place in murky waters, where the sharks, who usually 
have adequate eyesight, can’t see well. They are some' 
times attracted by the low-frequency vibrations which 
a swimming human sends out, and which the sharks 
may mistake for those of an injured fish. It is true that 
sharks are also attracted by blood in the water, but 
blood diffuses slowly and can’t draw a shark from any 
distance. 

If a shark of decent size approaches you, swim 
slowly away. If it appears to want one of the fish 
you’ve speared, by all means give it to him. Also, 
sharks are said to continue to attack the same victim, 
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ignoring all other potential victims around; so you 
are not in substantial danger if you go to the aid of 
a shark victim. 

Barracudas are also considered dangerous and un¬ 
predictable, but barracuda victims are rarer than hen’s 
teeth. I used to spear barracudas regularly off the 
coast of the Yucatan. The meat of the barracuda is 
sometimes poisonous, so my friends and I would feed 
a piece to a chicken. If, after a few hours, the chicken 
showed no ill effects, we’d eat the ‘cuda. If the bird 
got sick or died, we’d eat the chicken. 

Barracudas are extraordinary swimmers. So fast 
are they that even in the clearest water a small school 
can instantly appear as if by magic. Or they may 
swim alongside you for a while just checking you out 
maintaining their distance (you hope). Then, when 
they get bored, they turn tail and poof, they’re gone. 


Scorpions Scorpions are unusual creatures who occa¬ 
sionally sting themselves to death. For travelers they pose 
an exceedingly minor hazard, but they are common pests, 
and their sting is painful. Only in the Sonoran Desert of 
Mexico and the southwestern U.S. are scorpions truly dan¬ 
gerous. South of that point, and eisewhere in the tropics, 
they are taken so lightly that schoolchildren stung by scor¬ 
pions are generally not even sent home. However, they can 
be a bit scary. 

I was once traveling through the back country of 
southwestern Belize by Land Rover with two old college 
buddies. We camped one evening in a clearing near a spring, 
and nearby was an overgrown, ramshackle abandoned cot- ' 
tage. Bernie and I got the two-man tent, and Bruce had to 
sleep in the Rover. But the car was too hot with the win¬ 
dows up, and too mosquito-infested with them down; so he 
went to try the house. In a short time he was outside the 
tent, telling us something weird was going on in the house. 
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There were some loud clicking noises, he said, and he 
couldn’t get to sleep. 

Bernie and I took some flashlights and made a sweep 
of the house floor, which revealed the trouble. It was alive 
with scorpions, all of whom were too nervy to even scatter 
from their positions around Bruce’s sleeping bag. They may 
not be fatal, but Bruce wisely returned to the car. 



Rabid animals Beware of rabid dogs. Unlike heal¬ 
thy ones, which bark and rim, rabid dogs often show no 
fear. Pick up a stick if you see a dog acting crazy and avoid 
him completely. If you are bitten, especially for no appar¬ 
ent cause, try to capture the dog alive and keep it for ten 
days. If the dog dies, you can assume it was rabid; and you 
should then seek treatment immediately. There is a way of 
testing the dog’s brain to see if it was rabid, but I person¬ 
ally would get the treatment no matter what the results of 
the test, unless it was done in a developed country by a 
technician that inspired my utmost confidence. You don’t 
screw around with rabies. Once the symptoms appear, death 
is all but certain. 
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Of course, sometimes even a healthy dog will bite if 
provoked. If you think this is the case, check back later to 
see how the dog is. If you’re bitten by a normally peaceful 
animal like a squirrel, you should be very suspicious. If I 
were bitten and couldn’t catch the animal, I would get the 
rabies treatment. Dr. Sigmond concurs with this judgment. 

The treatment consists of fourteen painful shots in 
the stomach. If you feel you need them, get to a competent 
doctor right away. One woman who got the series in Indo¬ 
nesia developed an infection after the tenth shot. To get 
better treatment, she wisely flew to Singapore and started 
the series all over again. 


ALTITUDE SICKNESS 

Unless you’re doing some trekking above 12,000 feet or so, 
you won’t have to worry about the serious aspects of acute 
mountain sickness. Milder symptoms you may experience 
include headache, fatigue, rapid heart rate, insomnia, loss of 
appetite, and occasional nausea. At high altitudes, if you 
eat lightly but well, drink plenty of water, and don’t exert 
yourself too much for the first few days, you should have 
no problem. Sit down and breathe deeply if you feel dizzy. 

. !i you are at all weak stop smoking, drink even more liquids, 
and avoid alcohol. Vitamin E taken with meals or glucose 
candy may also help. If you’re tired or sick, you’re more 
likely to have problems. Once acclimated, you can go back 
in all your vices. In the unlikely event that you experience 
a persistent cough, severe fatigue, and a pulse rate over a 
hundred even when you are at rest, move to a lower alti¬ 
tude until things improve. Acclimation will be retained for 
around a month after you return to lower altitude; so going 
up and down is not a problem after the first bout. 
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HERBAL CURES 


Depending on your persona! attitudes and the availability 
of Western medical care, you may decide to take a naturo- 
pathic approach to your ailments. 1 can’t personally testify 
to their effectiveness, but you’ll find hundreds of local 
remedies abroad and the people swear by them. 

For example, eucalyptus leaves crushed and rubbed 
on the body are said to ,be an effective insect repellent 
You can also try garlic-the most potent germicide in the 
human diet-which will probably keep everything away. 

In a survival situation, a mixture of nicotine and spit is of¬ 


ten recommended. 

For diarrhea and other gastric upsets, herbalists advise 
drinking tea made from avocado leaves, plaintain, or camo 
mile three times a day, or else plain lemon juice. For 
coughs, you can boil together pine needles, cypress leaves, 
mandarin rinds, and honey, and then drink the syrup. Even 
if this concoction doesn’t work, it sure tastes delicious. 



Jus-H hold your pose 3 Frank it l 
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These herbal cures probably won’t do any harm and 
may in fact be very helpful. They’ve been around for 
thousands of years, and at least some of them must be quite 
effective. I’ve worn a lamb’s ear around my neck for years, 
as recommended by a Costa Rican witch, and I can swear 
that I’ve never been bothered by evil spirits. 


EARTHQUAKES 

Earthquakes are fairly common throughout the “Ring of 
Fire” which girdles the Pacific Basin. They also occur fre¬ 
quently in southeastern Europe and the Middle East. The 
vast majority of these tremors are imperceptible, and of the 
rest most are of no real consequence. But, there are those 
few that cause damage and loss of life, and believe me, they 
are scary. 

Severe damage from quakes tends to be fairly local¬ 
ized; so the chances that you'll be at the epicenter are not 
great. Nevertheless, every traveler should know what to do 
if one hits. If it feels like an express train is roaring through 
your room, then either you’re in a cheap hotel too close to 
the tracks or else it’s time to fly, not run, outside. If the 
exits are too far away, take cover under a doorway or sturdy 
table. Most people are injured in earthquakes by building 
components that fall on them, not by slipping into cracks 
in the earth. Stronger, better buildings are always safer than 
poorly built ones. Small tents are best of all. 

I happened to be about an hour’s drive north of 
Managua, Nicaragua, in 1972 when the big quake hit, and it 
was an intense experience for me. I felt nothing, but word 
came through that the capital had been devastated, and I 
immediately found myself in a convoy heading south. As 
we approached the city, I expected to see a vast heap of 
rubble, but things appeared to be quite normal. Only after 
we drew closer to the buildings did I notice that most walls 
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were slightly out of whack, maybe 5°. It looked strange, 
but it seemed that the damage reports must have been ex¬ 
aggerated. However, that tiny 5° meant thousands of col¬ 
lapsed roofs and many thousands dead, plus hundreds of 
thousands injured and homeless. In the city center, where 
the quake hit hardest, 5° became 30°, and scarcely a build¬ 
ing stood intact. Fires were raging out of control, and gap¬ 
ing rents appeared in the streets. 

For three foodless and sleepless days and nights, I 
bandaged wounds, fed babies, and tried to reunite families 
at a temporary city of 10,000 blue tents flown in by the 
Cubans. It was a constant struggle for me not to become 
incapacitated by the overwhelming suffering of the victims. 
Only their own bravery made it possible. Primarily, I re¬ 
member the emotional intensity, a grim and determined 
camaraderie that was palpably communicated even in the 
simple act of sharing a precious cup of coffee with the other 
volunteers. 1 hope I never experience it again. 
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Howto 
Avoid Ripoffs 


"The r&bb’d that smiles steals something from the thief ." 

William Shakespeare 


Every piece of advice in this chapter is derived from an ac¬ 
tual ripoff I’ve seen, heard about, or, alas, endured. It’s 
usually the inexperienced traveler who gets taken; I hope 
the ideas presented here will get you past those of ten- 
disastrous early days. After a while, ripoff avoidance will 
become automatic, and when you lose your fear of rob¬ 
bery, you’ll be free to enjoy the vast majority of truly fine 
people you’ll meet abroad. 

In almost every ripoff, the victim’s lament is that he 
left his stuff unguarded for just a few minutes. By keeping 
your eyes open and staying away from heavily touristed 
areas where robbers hang out, you’ll automatically avoid 
99 per cent of all ripoffs. When you are in such areas, be 
especially on guard. Looking poor will not only make you 
a less desirable target, but you’ll find that you get along a 
lot better with the common people of other countries who 
might otherwise covet your possessions. If you follow this 
advice, you may still get ripped off; no amount of precau¬ 
tion is an absolute guarantee. But at least if you are beaten 
you’ll have the consolation of knowing that it wasn’t be¬ 
cause of your own stupidity. 
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Never flash money or leave things sticking out of your 
back pocket, especially in crowds. Keep the majority of 
your cash in your money belt, so that when you pull money 
out of your pocket to pay a bill, you won’t attract all the 
thieves in a hundred-mile radius. Some people recommend 
wearing a chest pouch suspended by a lanyard around your 
neck for carrying cash and other valuables, but in my opin¬ 
ion such things are much too obvious. Compared with a 
hidden money belt, they screarr] an invitation to ripoff 
artists, and can easily be snatched right off your chest. 

Be careful with both purses and wallets. Wallets invite 
pickpockets, and purses can be slashed or snatched. One 
woman in India had her cloth purse slit by a robber in a 
market. She didn’t notice until half an hour later. Carry a 
purse with the latch next to your body, and keep it in front 
of you, not behind your back. Articles in unlatched purses 
are easily ripped off. At restaurant booths, don’t throw 
your handbag over the backrest. I’ve seen two women and a 
man lose all the contents of their bags that way. 

Carry your cash in front pockets only, preferably in 
ones with snaps. Alternatively, you can jam a sock in above 
your cash to foil pickpockets. If you do become the victim 
of a pickpocket, run after him and yell. Often he’ll drop the 
loot, especially since most Western men and many Western 
women dwarf their foreign counterparts. 

Before buying anything, ask the price in advance, and 
also whether the item is refundable. At markets, check the 
weights. When you hand over the cash, announce the 
amount clearly to avoid being shortchanged. One friend 
neglected to do this at a restaurant in Italy. He gave the 
cashier a bill for 5,000 lire, but the man swore it was only 
1,000. Arguing proved futile; so my friend walked to a 
table where six people were eating and began to tug gently 
on the tablecloth. Immediately the cashier ran over and 
handed him 4,000 lire. 
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If you suspect a vendor has ripped you off, don’t nail 
him to the cross. Allow him to admit his “mistake” grace¬ 
fully. He’ll be much more likely to rectify the situation 
quietly and quickly if you don’t yell thief and put his honor 
and job on the line. 

A great many robberies occur on public-transportation 
vehicles, the most frequent calamity being the removal of 
baggage from the roof racks or backs of buses. By having a 
small pack, you can ride with it inside the bus on the floor 
or on the shelf above your head. If it’s on the shelf, leave 
a string from it dangling inside your shirt, so that you’ll 
know instantly if someone tries to take it. It’s even better 
to put it on the shelf in front of your seat, so that you can 
see it at all times. It seems almost too obvious to mention 
not to leave your pack on the aisle seat while you stare out 
the window, but I saw someone who did this have his ex¬ 
pensive camera stolen. 

Neither should you leave your pack unguarded near 
a window. Sometimes people reach in and grab items when 
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the vehicle is stopped. 1 literally lost my shirt on a train in 
Sumatra when a thief armed with a long hook reached 
through a window eight feet off the ground to snatch it. 
Watch out also for sticky-fingered train vendors. On ships, 
if you’re traveling deck class, ask a cabin passenger if you 
can leave your stuff with him. In terminals you can safely 
leave your pack in the left-luggage room. Be extra careful 
at airports. At these you must watch your pack constantly. 
When you ride in taxis, don’t get out unless the driver is al¬ 
ready out, or you have your pack and change in hand, and 
be sure to check before getting in that the meter is working, 

If you have your own vehicle, try to leave it in a 
guarded area. Within two days of arriving in Bali, I heard 
one guy saying that he’d had three different bicycles stolen 
for a total loss of SI 35. Another guy had the battery of his 
motorcycle stolen while he was at a restaurant; it cost him 
$25 to replace it. 

Another great ripoff zone is the beach. If you can’t 
leave your belongings in your room, ask a nearby shop¬ 
keeper if you can leave them with him. You can offer a 
little money, but he’ll rarely take any, especially if you’re t 
client. Make sure he puts it in a safe place, and be back be¬ 
fore closing time. But first be sure that he is indeed the 
owner; one woman was readily granted permission to leave 
her pack by a customer who proceeded to walk off with it. 

If you do bring your stuff to a beach, leave it with a 
group of bathers when you go into the water. At night 
thieves sometimes come right up to sleeping bodies and 
steal everything they can; so put your valuables in the foot 
of your sleeping bag, or bury them in the sand in a place 
you’ll be sure to remember the next day. Even a tent is no 
protection on the beach. On Phuket, an island off the coat 
of Thailand, some Australians had their tent slit and their 
packs removed by an exceptionally quiet thief while they .r- 
slept. The solution would have been to put the packs in dl 
center of the tent or to leave a string from each pack restii 
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under their sleeping bodies. If they had used day packs, 
they could have used them as pillows. Even better, the vic¬ 
tims could have gone to any of the dozens of even prettier 
islands nearby that aren’t mentioned in all the guidebooks 
and hence are not packed with tourists and those who prey 
on them. 

Robberies from hotel rooms occur very infrequently. 
To avoid these, you can leave valuables in hotel safes, being 
sure to get a receipt. When you later reclaim them, watch 
out for sleazy types who hang around in hotel lobbies. 

Watch out also when the staff comes to clean your room. 

To prevent temptation, don’t leave your camera or money 
belt laying around. You can specifically request that no one 
enter when you’re not in. If you do want to leave your 
passport and money inside your room, it’s a good idea to 
tape them to the underside of a drawer. For extra protec¬ 
tion, bring along a small combination lock for door latches. 
You can also use it to lock your pack to the racks of buses 
and trains. 

In some countries, notably Colombia and Afghanistan, 
robbery has been developed into an art form. People grab 
your eyeglasses and even earrings as you walk by, or else 
steal your watch from your wrist when your bus is stopped 
at a red light. If the watch is on your inside wrist, they jab 
a pin into the outer one. Your natural reaction is then to , 
reach over and grab at the wound with your inside hand, 
whereupon they snatch the watch from it. At post offices ' 
clerks will occasionally steal the stamp right off your letter 
il you don’t watch them cancel it. The oest way to travel 
with a clear head in such places is not to have anything 
worth stealing. 

Fortunately, robberies by force are extremely rare 
among young travelers. Thieves sensibly concentrate their 
efforts on older people, who are likely to have more worth 
stealing and who put up less resistance. If someone tries to 
hold you up, don’t forget you can always turn and run. 
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Few muggers will run after a fleeing victim, especially if 
he’s yelling. Besides, as one friend says, you can run faster 
scared than they can mad. 

Only once have l ever been held up. The assault took 
place late at night on a deserted street in Bangkok. The rob¬ 
ber put a knife in my face and told me to hand over my 
money. Stepping back, I put a hand into my pocket as if 
to pull out my wallet. Then suddenly I turned and took off 
like a bat out of hell. The clown may still be standing on 
that street with his mouth open. 

Think twice before deciding to stand and fight. Even 
if the thief doesn't have a weapon, he may have a friend 
nearby who does. As compared with running, you’ve got a 
lot to lose and nothing to gain from fighting, unless your 
self-respect hinges on your “toughness.” For times when 
fighting is necessary and you don’t know anything about 
self-defense, one paranoid character I met in Yugoslavia had 
several fascinating tricks. One was an earsplitting whistle 
which would scare away the devil himself. Another was a 
pocket filled with salt, which he planned to throw some¬ 
day into an assailant’s face. His best was a cigarette lighter 
and a squeeze bottle filled with gasoline. Of course, you 
can carry a knife or a gun or even a bazooka, but if you 
keep your head, such ridiculous measures should never be 
necessary. 


CON ARTISTS 

In addition to overt thieves, there are more insidious types 
who try to con you. Cons usually take the form of incred¬ 
ible deals that turn sour. I’ll describe only two, but the vari¬ 
ety is infinite. 

In New Delhi a British man named Charlie was ap- g 
proached by an Indian who spoke perfect English and who* 
looked like a wealthy businessman. The man said he had % 
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thousands of dollars in cash that he wanted to convert into 
travelers checks to make payment to an overseas exporter. 
Unfortunately, he said, he lacked the official import license 
required by the Indian government; so he could not deal le¬ 
gally with foreign currency. He offered to give the cash to 
Charlie to be changed into travelers checks in Charlie’s name. 
Charlie would then endorse the checks to the exporter and 
give them to the Indian, whose problems would be solved. 
For this Charlie would get 15 per cent of the amount con¬ 
verted. It was a lot of money, the Indian said, but illegal 
importation was a very profitable business. 

Charlie was reluctant to do this, even though there 
seemed to be no way he could lose; so the man told him he 
could start out with just a little money. Giving him fifty 
dollars, he walked to a bank and waited outside. When 
Charlie returned and handed over the endorsed checks, 
the man gave him seven dollar bills and a few rupees. Then 
he invited Charlie to lunch in an hour, during which time 
Charlie could think over the deal. 

At the appointed time Charlie was very definitely in, 
as was another young Scotsman he met at lunch. The Scot 
said he was just returning from the bank after a successful 
S6.000 exchange. He pulled out his $900 profit. The In¬ 
dian then said he wanted to do more transactions, but he’d 
run out of cash. No trouble, the Scot said; they could just 
use some travelers checks he already had. No good, said the 
Indian, he had no way of knowing the checks weren’t phony. 
The Scot replied that he’d take his checks to a bank, con¬ 
vert them into dollars, and then buy new checks. The In¬ 
dian would be able to tell by the feel of the paper that the 
checks were indeed new. 

To this the Indian readily agreed. He took them to 
another bank near the restaurant, but it turned out that this 
bank didn’t cash travelers checks. Then the Indian had an 
idea. He had an uncle who was a cashier at a major hotel 
nearby, and he would merely take the checks over and have 
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him cash them. Charlie never stopped to think that if the 
man knew a cashier, he wouldn’t have to pay 15 per cent to 
strangers. When the Scot gave the Indian S3,000 in traveler’s 
checks, Charlie added $4,000 more, all he had. The Indian 
took the checks and walked into the hotel. Charlie never 
saw him again. After pretending to commiserate with 
Charlie, the Scot also disappeared for good. When Charlie 
told the people at American Express what had happened, 
they referred him to the fine print that said checks lost in 
illegal transactions were not refundable. 

The other story is about two American women I met 
in a hotel in Paris and a con artist with unusual class. The 
women and I had been talking on and off for a few days, 
and I knew that neither of them had more money than the 
average young woman on the road; so I was mildly surprised 
to see them drive up to the hotel on Saturday in a cab. 

When they started pulling out dozens of boxes filled with 
expensive jewelry, perfumes, and Yves St. Laurent clothes, 

I nearly freaked out. The articles were easily worth several 
thousand dollars. 

They said they’d just met the ambassador from Lux¬ 
embourg. He had a younger daughter whom he wanted to 
send on a vacation to the States, and when they offered to 
put her up, he simply had to show his gratitude. He’d taken 
them all around the city to expensive shops and couturiers. 
On the way they’d eaten the best meal of their lives, a 5200 
extravaganza at La Tour d’Argent, probably the most ex¬ 
pensive restaurant in Paris. The ambassador had even bough! 
a new suit right off the rack for the occasion. He was going 
to pass by in an hour to take them to the Folies Bergeres. 

None of us in the lobby could believe such luck. And 
when the man never showed up, we were totally nonplussed 
It was only then that we found out what had happened. 

The “ambassador” had showed the women a check for the 
franc equivalent of $10,000. Unfortunately, it was Satur¬ 
day afternoon and all the banks were closed. The women 
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had spent their own money for everything. After the first 
dozen gifts for themselves, they were too high to notice the 
meal and the suit. And, oh, yes, they’d almost forgotten 
his new pair of Cucci shoes. 

If you ever do get ripped off, it may be best to report 
the matter to the police. Even if their investigation is non¬ 
existent or totally worthless, as it usually is, they’ll give you 
an official theft report which is valuable in itself. Once my 
pack was stolen near Lake Titicaca in Peru when I put it 
down to help push a stalled truck. Stupidly I had left my 
travelers checks and a plane ticket in the pack. Although 
the cops did nothing, the paper they gave me was good for 
free rides with sympathetic bus drivers until I got to Lima 
for a refund on my checks. The report also helped me con¬ 
vince the Colombian consul to waive the normal Colom¬ 
bian onward-ticket requirement in my case. 

The hassle of a bad robbery may be reduced if you 
carry a large bill or travelers check, in addition to those in 
your money belt, hidden somewhere on your body. Two 
favorite spots are on the inside sole of a shoe or sewn into 
a pant leg. You can also make copies of important papers 
you receive or notes you make and send them home. 

A robbery is not the end of the world. Look on the 
bright side. After I lost my pack in Peru, 1 decided to find 
out just how light I could travel; so I bought a toothbrush 
and an extra pair of socks that I could stuff into my pocket 
and continued with no pack at all for the three freest, most 
uncomplicated months I ever spent. It really is true that 
the less you have, the less you can lose. 

And think about that great meal those two women in 
Paris would never have eaten if they hadn’t been conned. 
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Relating 
to the People 


“Everything in excess! To enjoy the flavor of life, take big 
bites. Moderation is for monks. 

Robert A. Heinlein 


More than palm trees waving in the breeze above a sandy 
beach, more than exotic temples and mystical religious rites, 
more than the exhilarating feel of the open road stretching 
before you, and even more than the 15-cent Thai sticks in 
Bangkok, the people you meet abroad are going to blow 
your mind. Their friendliness and generosity will astound 
you. Especially in remote areas the hospitality you find will 
be overwhelming. 

I spent two full days in the Algerian Sahara before 
being allowed to spend a cent. In Libya almost every single 
car pulled over when I was hitching. Without exception all 
the drivers offered me a free meal and would not take no 
for an answer. Even if I stayed in the car when they drove 
to a restaurant, they’d bring out eggs, chocolate, and fruit 
juice. Half of them pulled out all the cash in their wallets 
and offered it to me, trying to stuff the wad down my shirt 
when 1 refused. 

At times it is very tempting to take advantage of the 
people you meet abroad. Often just by admiring someone’s 
possession, you’ll receive it as a gift. But ripping off for- 
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eigners is like littering in national parks. By spreading mis¬ 
trust you ruin it not only for the foreigners but for other 
travelers as well. We are the affluent ones when compared 
to people in other countries. We are doing things that the 
people hosting us will never be able to do. Always keep this 
in mind when the truck driver you're riding with offers to 
buy you a meal. What fraction of his weekly income is he 
willing to put out for your sake? It’s an unbelievable amount 
sometimes. As cheaply asiyou might like to travel, it s really 
a crime to abuse the generosity and kindness of the people 
you meet. 

GETTING BY WITH OTHER LANGUAGES 

Even if you can’t speak the local language, you’ll find that 
communication comes naturally. Knowing how to smile 
and shake hands is the single most important skill you’ll 
ever need as a traveler. A nail clipper will be accepted as 
though it were worth a million dollars, and a picture of 
your home will be tacked to the wall and displayed proudly 
to all the recipient’s friends and family. If you do speak a 
few words of a foreign language, the rewards are tremen¬ 
dous. Trying to speak a foreign language, no matter how 
poorly, sets you apart from lazier and less-caring travelers. 
Especially in a small village, the natives will freak out. They 
love it. They’ll tell their friends to come and hear the crazy 
foreigner speak. They’ll put more papaya in your fruit drink, 
more air in your scuba tank, more warmth in their smiles. 

Just using simple words like please, thank you, yes, and no 
will magically transform the surliest native into a smiling 
friend. 

i saw this transformation once when I walked into > 
saloon late at night in the Matto Grosso in Brazil and or¬ 
dered a glass of milk. This area is authentic pioneer coun¬ 
try, complete with gunslingers packing sidearms, and shoot- 
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outs at dawn. The customers at the bar started laughing 
when they saw the foreigner with his milk, but when I re¬ 
sponded to their derision by explaining in Portuguese that I 
was tired and wanted to go to bed, everyone instantly be¬ 
came friendly, and I found a shot of contraband caxaca in 
front of me. 

Every country in Latin America has its own local 
liquor which the people swear is the strongest in the world. 
Bootleg caxaca may well take the prize. It’s certainly the 
strongest rotgut in South America, about 150 proof of what 
tastes like wood alcohol. But when I saw the glass, i sensed 
the beginnings of a good time. Tossing a night’s sleep to 
the wind, I said that if I was going to do any drinking I 
wanted to do it right-with five shots. One of the Brazilians 
bought the drinks, and I gulped them down in quick suc¬ 
cession. Then, before I could get drunk, 1 put a bill on the 
bar and demanded that my host also drink five shots. 
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This was an offer no Latin macho could refuse. Every¬ 
one had five shots. The next thing I knew, my host and I 
were outside staggering down the street with our arms 
around each other, telling the stories of our lives in an inti¬ 
mate way only drunks can understand. Meanwhile the rest 
of the crowd reeled behind us, whooping it up and firing 
their guns in the air. I felt like Jesse James. 

If you really want to meet the common people and 
gain true insight into their nature, you must have a reason¬ 
able understanding of their language. If you want to read 
their newspapers, enjoy their literature, or join clubs to 
leam jungle survival, first aid, crafts, or mountaineering, 
you generally can’t depend on your native tongue. 

You don’t have to learn five hundred languages to be 
able to talk with foreigners, though. Spanish will get you 
by all over Latin America, and French will be adequate in 
North Africa and a major part of the South Pacific. A few 
words of Arabic will get you through the Middle East, and 
English is good for basic communication in cities almost 
everywhere else. 

Before you leave, you may hear people say something 
like, “Don’t worry, they all speak English.” The upper 
classes, the well-educated, and people who deal with tour¬ 
ists may speak English, especially in Europe, but the average 
man does not. If you plan a two-week whirlwind tour of 
Europe, having a cab transfer you from the capital cities’ 
airports to their Hiltons, you’ll find that “they all speak 
English.” You’ll also find you’ve wasted your time reading 
this book. 

Just a few weeks of study can lay the groundwork 
you need to pick up a foreign language on your own. You 
can get books at bookstores or language schools. Some of 
them are almost self-teaching in all but pronunciation, whici 
you’ll leam amazingly fast by listening to locals. Comic 
books are also great for learning languages; they are inter- - j 
esting graded texts. Dennis the Menace is easy reading; I 
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got 57 new Spanish words from the first one I read. Peanuts 
is somewhat more difficult, but how else could 1 have 
learned to say sigh in six languages? After comics I worked 
up to cheap Western novels. They’re written for morons, 
which suited me just fine. 

In applicable areas you may want to learn the Cyrillic, 
Hebrew, or Greek alphabets, or at least the numerals. This 
takes only a few minutes. It may also be worthwhile to 
take an intensive course in an important language. Language 
schools are located all over the world, and their courses are 
usually inexpensive and fun. Even the worst student will 
find it easy to learn when he’s surrounded by foreigners. 
After only a month in such a school, he’ll be much better 
able to set forth on his own. 

Phrasebooks can help, but if you have to look up a 
phrase on the spot, you can almost always do faster and 
better with handsignals and armwaving. Simple needs are 
exceedingly easy to communicate. It doesn’t pay to be em- 
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barrassed or scared to speak; after all, they don’t speak your 
language either, and at least you’re trying. They’ll forgive 
you for inadvertent insults as long as you don’t become 
brash or angry, start yelling, make denigrating comparisons 
between their country and your own, or worst of all, insult 
them in another language. 

You should always be conscious of your effect upon 
other peoples. Both tourism and reckless industrialization 
have destroyed-and are destroying-countless indigenous 
cultures. You don’t have 1 to be part of this, but neither do 
you have to feel uneasy about your presence. Just as ex¬ 
posure to other cultures increases your awareness, you can 
give the same gift to foreigners. Their culture is to be rel¬ 
ished. Yours is to be offered gently, never imposed. 

Proficiency in simple nonverbal communication 
comes quickly to the traveler. You can get a head start by 
trying it for a week or so with a friend. For more difficult 
communication, it sometimes pays to bring along a pencil 
and paper for drawing pictures, as well as a pocket diction¬ 
ary. If the people don’t understand you, don’t lose your 
patience, no matter how stupid they seem. When you’ve 
learned the language better, you’ll find they’re not as dumb 
as you think. It’s just that many people have never met 
foreigners before, and aren’t used to communicating in a 
language other than their own. 

If you need anything translated, stop in a tourist shop, 
travel agency, hotel, or fancy restaurant. Many people at 
these places speak English, although at restaurants they may 
be able to translate only the word for chop suey. When ask¬ 
ing directions, remember that in some countries the people 
think it’s polite to answer everything in the affirmative if 
they don’t completely understand what you’re saying. Yo» 
can avoid this by phrasing questions posed in foreign lan¬ 
guages in the negative: for example, “This isn’t the road to 
Mandalay, is it?” Or else try the simple, “Which is the way j 
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to Mandalay?” If the answer isn’t “Yes,” you’ll get the 
right direction. Well, at least half the time. 


MEETING THE PEOPLE 

If you really want to meet the natives, you must avoid 
spending all your time in popular tourist hangouts. If you 
go to the cheap hotels recommended in guidebooks, you’ll 
find two things. First, the management will have raised 
their prices after the first onslaught of tourists. Second, 
the hotel will be filled with people just like yourself. It’s 
great to meet other travelers, but if you want an exclusive 
diet of Westerners, you’ll save a lot of time and money by 
going to Fort Lauderdale in the spring. 

You’ll also meet more people if you pay a little atten¬ 
tion to your appearance. If you’re long-haired and grubby, 
you live in a different world. You’re viewed with suspicion 
by border guards, which makes it harder to get into coun¬ 
tries. You may need to show money or an onward ticket 
where someone less freaky-looking wouldn’t, It is harder 
to hitchhike. Locals, even those who aren’t hostile, may 
look at you more as an object of curiosity than as a human 
being. Your appearance can make the difference between 
walking down the street and being greeted with smiles, or 
seeing frowns and hearing insults and laughs; between being 
hassled by cops or being free. Is it worth it? 

Remember, it is not your country, and you are al¬ 
ways a guest. It is one thing to try to change your own so¬ 
ciety, another to violate foreign mores that have existed for 
centuries. Of course, you shouldn’t be judged by how you 
look, but the reality is that you are. Looking freaky, you’ll 
attract other freaks, and if you want to do this, maybe 
you’d be better off on Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 

Hopefully other travelers, whose companionship you 
can have with discretion, will not judge you too harshly if 
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you have short hair. Unfortunately, you can not pick and 
choose with police and border officials. You’ve come thou- 
sands of miles to meet foreigners. Do you want to blow it 
just to prove a point? Besides, long hair is a hassle, espe¬ 
cially on the road. My advice is to be whatever you want- 
but don’t wear a costume. 


TRIBAL CULTURES , 

One of the rarest and potentially most beautiful experiences 
in traveling in the Third World is to establish a genuine con- 
tact with members of a tribal society. I have had the great 
fortune to communicate with a number of tribes, including 
the Yaguas of the Peruvian Amazon, a nomadic tribe who 
still hunt with the blowgun; the well-known Masai tribe of 
East Africa, herdsmen who live on an exclusive diet of meat, 
milk, and blood; and the Toradjas of Sulawesi (Indonesia), 
a people who maintain some of the most exotic burial cus- 
toms in the world. 

Tribal peoples are usually proud human beings who 
have come to terms with nature, often living in hostile en¬ 
vironments that few of us could endure for even a short 
time. Nearly all tribes are rjow fighting another battle—that 
over cultural identity-which threatens their very existence 
as a people. Their enemies are well-financed, diligently 
trained, and totally ruthless. These enemies have already 
laid waste to thousands of tribal societies throughout the 
world. 

I refer, of course, to government expansionists, neo¬ 
colonialists, and economic freebooters, all in search of raw 
materials and land. And, of course, their front-line cultural 
assassins, the missionaries. 

You may be under the impression that the age of 
missi naries is over, but it is not. My experience is that they 
are still very active, and although they no longer have un- 
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willing potential converts sold into slavery or tortured, the 
net results are often as disastrous. The missionaries may be 
individually sincere in their spirituality, or they may not, 
but their activity is primarily designed to turn self-sufficient 
peoples into dependent masses, the lowest stratum in a tech¬ 
nological world. They accomplish this by convincing the 
tribes of the existence of hell, and then offering a way out. 
The people are gradually made to feel guilty about their tri¬ 
bal ways, which invariably suckers them into the money 
| economy. 

For instance, after years of diligent labor, mission¬ 
aries in the Amazon convinced many tribes that their naked¬ 
ness is sinful. It is, in reality, the most sensible way to dress 
: in an area of high heat and humidity. Instead, many now 
wear clothes which, because of the weather and their out¬ 
door lives, never dry. The result has been an upsurge in res¬ 
piratory diseases and fungal infections. Valuable time must 
now be spent in cleaning and repairing useless garments, 
labor which invariably falls on the women. 

A “need” for new clothes has now been created. To 
pay for these, pelts must be obtained. To bring in more 
than the subsistence level of game, shotguns are “needed,” 
which also cost. There is no end, as we are too well-aware 
in Western societies. Ancient ways are forgotten, and social 
structures break down under the pressures of trinkets, whis¬ 
key, premature deaths, and the closing off of hunting lands. 
But the natives are Saved. 

For an excellent portrayal of the workings of mission- 
tries, read Peter Mathiessen’s novel, At Play in the Fields of 
the Lord His abiding concern for the traditional cultures 
«id his deep understanding of the jungle is matched by his 
knowledgable cynicism toward the demimonde of the mis¬ 
sionaries and the society they represent. 
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Macao, or to wine and dine at the Yak and Yeti in 
Kathmandu. 

I have enjoyed ail these things and more. On an air¬ 
plane over Colombia, the pilot first invited me to fly the 
plane and then offered to take me on a tour of Bogota’s 
nightclubs later that evening. I could hardly refuse either of 
those invitations. I’ve been escorted around the Royal Pal¬ 
ace in Bangkok and through the Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. 
I’ve been proposed to in marriage by a taxi driver in Peru, 
and I still receive love letters from a poet in Ecuador. If 
these things can happen to me, they can happen to any girl. 

The special treatment that the female traveler receives 
can take many forms. Some of the offers and invitations 
you get won’t be nearly so appealing as those mentioned 
above; in fact, you’ll probably get a few that will be quite 
unattractive. Along with all the fun and hospitality, you 
can expect to encounter occasional minor hassles from for¬ 
eign men. But there are a few rules and tricks which will 
allow you to cut these hassles short and get on with the 
good times. 


THE HASSLES 

Many of the problems I’ve experienced or heard about from 
other female travelers could have been avoided if we had 
only been willing to face the fact that women’s lib simply 
hasn’t made it to many parts of the world. In fact, the in¬ 
habitants of many countries, including the women, are 
neither ready to be nor want to be “liberated.” You’ll find 
that the norms for women’s dress and behavior are vastly 
different in these areas than they are where you live, espe¬ 
cially in strict Moslem and Catholic countries. It’s a good 
idea to take a look around when you first arrive in a new - 
country and observe how local women dress. If, as in Al- * 
geria, you see women shrouded from head to toe in white 
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linen, with only a single tiny aperture in the fabric where 
there ought to be a face, then it’s unquestionably time to 
dig the more conservative rags out of your pack. To walk 
the streets in such places with bare legs or unbridled tits is 
to invite trouble. Besides, your dressing that way is actually 
rather cruel to the male residents, because you’re tantalizing 
them when you have no intention of letting them get at the 
goods. Therefore the safest and most considerate thing to 
do is dress modestly. You needn’t don a veil, but it’s wise 
to use some discretion. Just a pair of jeans and an opaque 
blouse with a reasonable neckline will get you by in even 
the strictest of religious countries. 


DEALING WITH FOREIGN MEN 

The same rules of modesty and discretion should also apply 
to your behavior around foreign men. Again, observe the 
local women as they interact with men in public places in 
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order to get an idea about what type of female behavior is 
acceptable. You may notice that the women often act ex¬ 
tremely reserved compared with what you’re used to seeing 
at home. The local men will expect you to behave some¬ 
what differently, and you probably won’t offend anyone no 
matter what you do, but be careful about using gestures and 
actions that might give foreign men the impression that 
you’re a loose woman. Believe me, they’ll be looking for 
those signs, and if you do pny thing they might interpret as 
a sexual invitation, they’ll snap at the chance to act on it. 
Sometimes even the most harmless gesture, something you 
don’t even notice-like putting your arm on a chair’s back¬ 
rest in the direction of a guy-may be interpreted as an ad¬ 
vance. Foreign men will tend to think you’re easy, and in 
comparison with local women, you probably are. It’s gener¬ 
ally a good idea to be somewhat guarded and cautious at 
first, especially in the presence of a large group of men. You 
can always reveal yourself later as the wild, lascivious wo¬ 
man you really are when you’ve gotten to know them bet¬ 
ter. Bear in mind that girls in the more religious countries 
rarely go on dates unless a chaperon is in attendance. 
You’re going to look mighty appealing to local men simply 
because you don’t have your Aunt Lucille tagging along be¬ 
hind you. 

As a female traveler, you may have to forsake a few 
of the freedoms you enjoy at home. In many countries you 
really won’t be at liberty to walk alone into a bar and strike 
up a conversation with the boys, unless you’re willing to 
face the consequences of such a bold action. The local wo¬ 
men don’t do it, and the safest thing for you to do is fol¬ 
low their example. 

Regardless of how modest your dress or how conser¬ 
vative your behavior, you’ll undoubtedly still find yourself 
the object of men’s admiration and advances. The rules of 
the sexual game aren’t as subtle or sophisticated in most _ 
countries as they’ve become at home, and if you appeal to \ 
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a guy hell usually let you know immediately. As you walk 
down the street, men may emit wolf whistles or cat calls, or 
else hiss between their teeth. Each of these gestures is at 
once a compliment and an invitation. I’ve met a few girls 
on the road who let these expressions bother them, and 
some were actually very uptight about it. In my opinion, 
it’s pointless to work yourself into a sweat about something 
as harmless as a wolf whistle. If you fear that returning the 
compliment with a smile or a wave might signal an affirma¬ 
tive reply to the invitation, then just keep on walking and 
ignore it. 

It's a good idea to avoid situations in which you’re 
outnumbered by strange men, especially if they’ve been 
drinking. If things begin to get a little too heavy, there are 
a few tricks that can come in handy. If you want to keep a 
casual conversation casual, then don’t hesitate to tell a guy 
you’re married, or even that you have children. This will be 
more believable if you’re wearing an authentic-looking wed¬ 
ding band on your left hand. Fake gold rings of adequate 
quality are cheap and can be found almost anywhere. 

In Latin America one of the first questions men are 
likely to ask female travelers is, “Do you believe in free 
love?” To answer in the affirmative is the first step down 
the road to disaster. It’s also not a good idea at all to invite 
a guy into your hotel room. Once he’s inside, you’ll find it 
very difficult to get him out. If a guy takes advantage of a 
crowded place and tries to feel you up, don’t be afraid to 
slap him, unless the situation is tense and you’re outnum¬ 
bered or outclassed in physical strength. In such situations, 
it’s far better to get yourself out of the mess by means of 
your wits. If you’re hassled by a man on the street or in a 
public place and you happen to be traveling with a guy, 
then the wisest thing to do is to tell him what’s going on 
and let him deal with the troublemakers. He’ll command 
much more respect than you, and he’s likely to get faster, 
more effective results than you could. The local men will 
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probably think your own reprimands are terribly cute and 

entertaining-but that’s about it. 

Women in pairs generally encounter fewer problems 
than a single woman. Most hassles come from lone men, 
who usually seem to feel that a single female is much more 
manageable than two girls together. In fact, many macho 
types feel obliged to be protective and helpful when there 
are two of you. However, when they see a woman alone, 
their paternalistic sentiments are apparently overwhelmed 
by more basic, libidinal impulses. 

If you’re traveling with a companion, don’t allow your- 
self to be separated, because the guy who is trying to split 
you up may have some pretty sleazy reasons for doing so. 
The more pressure he puts on you to split up, the closer you 
should stick together. 

The more adventuresome female traveler who sets out 
by herself will have to rely entirely on her own wits to ex¬ 
tricate herself from sticky situations. This can sometimes be 
challenging, but it’s almost always a lot of fun. I’ve traveled 
thousands of miles alone, and I’ve found that some lines are 
much more effective than others in dealing with unwanted 
advances. If a man still persists after he has seen your ring 
and heard about your imaginary husband and children, then 
tell him you’re on your way to meet your husband or 
brother or father in the next town. Tell him you’re expected 
there by a specific time. It often helps to drop the name of 
an important family or person if you can think of one. 

Don’t assume that you can blindly trust a man simply 
because he’s married. The double standard is still alive and 
well in many parts of the world. Do your best to turn the 
conversation to the man’s own family. Be sure to ask hint 
lots of questions about his wife and children. Ask to see 
their photographs if the man is carrying any. All this will 
inspire some guilt in him about making passes at you, and 
he’ll probably desist. 
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You 11 find that women in many less-developed coun¬ 
tries are still coping with discrimination, and you may well 
have to learn to cope with it too, although less than local 
women. I was rather incensed at first, while traveling 
through the Moslem countries of North Africa, when men 
would offer cigarettes to the guy I was with, but not to me. 
However, I soon learned that this is standard procedure, 
since the local women aren’t allowed to smoke, and the men 
simply didn’t expect that I would either. Whenever I asked 
a man for a cigarette, he would be delighted to give me one. 
So I didn’t hesitate to ask. 

You’ll observe that women in strict Moslem countries 
always walk in public several paces behind their man. Once 
when I was walking down a main street in Benghazi with 
three Libyan men, I was shocked when they suddenly asked 
me to walk behind them for a few minutes. They had ap¬ 
parently just noticed a group of their friends approaching, 
and did not wish to be seen allowing a woman any sort of 
equality. Again I was angry, and I refused. Fortunately, 
they were saved from embarrassment by the fact that tour¬ 
ists, particularly blonde female tourists, are extremely rare 
in Libya. Their friends were so interested to meet and speak 
with a foreigner that normal protocol was entirely forgotten. 

A FEW examples In the macho countries of Latin 
America, the discrimination a female traveler must learn to 
deal with takes a different, more subtle form. Latin men 
often treat you with intellectual condescension, as though 
your skull contained only a few meager shreds of gray mat¬ 
ter. During my first weeks in Latin America, the universal 
male assumption that I must be a moron nearly drove me 
crazy with frustration. But later on, after more careful ob¬ 
servation of how the Latin women use guile, I was able to 
turn the typical male attitude to my own advantage. I found 
that I could use the male’s presumption that I was witless to 
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outwit the most persistent fellows and to extricate myself 

from even the hairiest contretemps. 

Once, for example, I got myself into a very awkward 
situation with a police officer in Tingo Maria, a small town 
in the eastern foothills of the Peruvian Andes. I was hitch¬ 
hiking alone across the country and had spent the night in a 
local hotel. Early the next morning I packed my things and 
walked out of town to the police checkpoint, where I hoped 
to get a ride by talking with the truck drivers that had to 
stop there. ’ 

I had been at the post only a few minutes when the 
captain in charge called me across the road and asked to see 
my passport. He was quite an attractive man, probably in 
his late twenties. He was unquestionably the largest Latin 
I’ve ever met-well over six feet tall and built like a gorilla. 
He asked me in Spanish where I was going, and when I gave 
him the name of the next town, he began to act as though 
he were concerned for my safety, telling me that it was far 
too dangerous for a girl to travel there alone in a truck. I 
assured him that I knew how to take care of myself, and 
that I’d already hitched across most of Peru on my own. 

The captain shook his head and told me that it would be 
much better if I went on a bus. I argued that the buses were 
crowded and expensive. He said he would kick a passenger 
off the very next bus and give me a seat, and that I wouldn’t 
have to pay. I protested that I didn’t want some unfortunate 
person to get put off the bus on my account. 

We argued through smiling teeth for nearly half an 
hour, but he wouldn’t budge. Had he not been the chief of 
police, I might have simply walked away and gone back to 
talking with the truck drivers, but under the circumstances 
I felt obliged to let him have his way. So finally 1 agreed 
to get on a bus, anything just to get out of there. I asked 
him when the next bus was due, and he answered that one 
was scheduled to pass through in an hour. 
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1 sat down and pulled out a book, but a few minutes 
later he interrupted my reading with an offer to show me 
around the grounds of the police post. I pleaded that I was 
tired and that I really preferred to sit right there, but again 
he insisted quite firmly, and I was obliged to take the tour 
with him. Allowing him to lead me out of view of the twen¬ 
ty other policemen who were standing around the post was 
my first big mistake. 

He showed me the parade grounds, a couple of small 
storage buildings, and then led me into a larger building 
with a long corridor flanked on either side by a dozen 
closed doors. He was acting the perfect gentleman, opening 
doors for me and then following me inside to explain each 
room’s contents. First we came to the munitions room, then 
to the radio room, and then the map room. Next we saw 
the officer’s lounge. The fifth room we entered, he in¬ 
formed me, was the commander’s quarters. This was sparse¬ 
ly furnished with a bed, a chest of drawers, and a small tape 
deck on a chair near the bed. It was slowly beginning to 
dawn on me that perhaps I had just made my second big 
mistake by walking like a mindless sheep into his bedroom- 
when I turned around to see the captain pocketing the key. 
He smiled, and my stomach turned over. 

Maintaining an outward facade of composure, I 
stepped to the door and tried the handle. It didn’t tum. 
Nope, I said to myself, you’re not going to be able just to 
stroll out of this one. 

The captain took my arm and led me across the room, 
saying, “V/e can wait here together until your bus arrives. 

I’d like to get to know you better.” He turned to the tape 
deck and inserted a cassette. 

As the Latin music filled the room, he pulled me dose 
to him and began to tango. I balked, saying that I didn’t 
know how to dance, but this didn’t bother him, and he con¬ 
tinued to drag me around the room. I was thinking about 
the monstrous size of this guy’s ego. If I tried to smash it, 
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there could be big trouble. I definitely didn’t want to make 
him angry. After all, when you’re being attacked by the 
chief of police, who the hell do you call for help? 

After a few minutes of being bulldozed around, 1 sud¬ 
denly pulled away, protesting that it was simply too early in 
the morning to dance. Much to my surprise he didn’t insist 
Instead he sat on the bed and pulled me down next to him. 
With the same tenderness and gentility you’d expect to see 
in a very horny bull moose, he began to unbutton my 
blouse. 

As fast as he unbuttoned, I rebuttoned. This went on 
for a couple of minutes while he was telling me that I might 
as weil relax and enjoy it. Then I had an inspiration. 

“Listen,” I said, “I’m really in a big hurry today be¬ 
cause I’m supposed to meet someone at one o’clock in the 
next town. If I’m not there, he’ll leave and I may not be 
able to find him again. I’ve got to give him some important 
letters. Besides, today is a very bad day for me, if you know 
what I mean. I would like to get to know you more inti¬ 
mately, but I’m afraid we must postpone our affair for a few 
days. I plan to be back in Tingo Maria next week, so why 
don’t we wait until then, when we’ll be able to take our 
time?” 

He considered this for a moment. I held my breath. 
Then, slowly, a wide grin spread across his face. I smiled 
back at him coyiy, attempting to conceal my immense relief. 

Not only did he fall for my cheap line, he was abso¬ 
lutely delighted by the idea. His ego was obviously more 
enormous than I had imagined. He asked*me what day I’d 
return. I made up a date, and he put a notation in his 
pocket calendar. Then, still beaming, he strode to the door, 
unlocked it, and escorted me back to the road. He in¬ 
structed the first truck driver with an empty cab to take mi 
to the next town. I climbed in, closed the door, and flut¬ 
tered my eyelashes at the captain. He kissed my hand, thea 
backed off while the driver put the truck into gear. As w# 
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pulled away, I sat back and burst out laughing. What an 
outrageous Fakeout! Of course 1 never returned to Tingo 
Maria. 

That experience gave me my first real insight into the 
workings of the macho mind. I made good use of that in¬ 
sight countless times during my subsequent travels across 
Latin America, though I never again faced a situation quite 
that difficult. 

One of the funniest of these incidents occurred a few 
weeks later in a small town in southern Ecuador. My girl¬ 
friend and I arrived after dark to find that a power failure 
had blacked out the entire town. We managed to find a 
hotel room, where we left our packs while we ate dinner 
and shared a bottle of wine by candlelight in a nearby cafe.. 
Then we returned to our room and went to bed. 
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I don’t know how long I had been asleep when I 
awoke to the sensation that someone was stroking my chest 
“Has Carolyn lost her mind?” 1 thought. I sat up in bed. A 
drunken male voice came out of the darkness in front of 
my face. 

“Seflorita, will you spend a few minutes with me?” 
he asked in almost incomprehensible Spanish. 

i thought I must have drunk too much wine. “Caro¬ 
lyn!” I whispered loudly. “Is this for real? Is there a drun¬ 
ken man on my bed?” 1 

From the other side of the room came Carolyn’s re¬ 
ply: “Well, I’m not absolutely positive, but it sounds like 
there’s a man over there.” 

I groped around on the floor and found the candle. 
“Where the hell are the matches? What the hell is this guy 
doing in here?” I finally found the matches and lit the 
candle. There indeed, a foot from my face, was a young 
man sitting on my bed. His hand was now on my knee. 1 
removed it. “What do you think you’re doing in here?” 1 
asked him angrily. “Who the hell are you?” 

“Oh, seflorita,” came the inebriated response, “won’t 
you please lie with me for just a little while? Just a few 
minutes of sweet love." 

“Listen, buster, you’re not only drunk, you’re out of 
your mind.” 

"Seflorita, please, I am so lonely, and I have no wo¬ 
man. Won’t you please lie with me for just a few moments? 
Just a few minutes, and then I’ll go.” 

“You’ll go a helluva lot sooner than that, buddy. 
Carolyn, this guy’s breath is so strong I’m about to pass 
out.” • 

“Yeah, I know. I can smell it from here.” 

“Oh, seflorita, I am so lonely. Just a few mintues with 
you. Please! A few minutes of beautifullove.” 

“Carolyn, how do you suppose this dude got in here?" 

Carolyn was beginning to get pissed off. She jumped j 
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out of bed and went to the door to examine the lock. “You 
must have forgotten to lock the door when you came back 
from the bathroom.” 

“Shit.” 

“Listen, I’m going to call the manager. Maybe he can 
get this guy out of here.” 

Meanwhile the drunk hadn’t given up hope. “Seflorita, 
1 am so lonely. Won’t you please lie with ...” 

“Yeah, yeah, I know. Carolyn, wait a second. I know 
a foolproof way to get rid of this guy.” 

“Okay, let’s see it.” 

“Watch this.” Turning to the drunken macho, 1 said, 
“What’s your name?” 

“Manuel, seflorita, your humble servant, if only you 
will let me...” 

“Listen, Manuel,” 1 interrupted, “I’ll tell you what. 

It’s really late right now, and we’re very tired. But if you 
come back at noon tomorrow, then Ill be happy to lie with 
you for as long as you want.” 

“Oh, seflorita, thank you. but I am so lonely tonight. 
Won’t you please make a few short moments of love with 
me? I have no.. 

“Manuel, listen. I’m just too tired right now. I didn’t 
sleep at all last night. You must wait until tomorrow. Come 
back at nobn, and I’ll be happy to do whatever you want.” 

“Tomorrow, seflorita?” It was getting through to him 
slowly. 

“Yes, tomorrow. At noon.” 

“At noon?” Extremely slowly. 

I climbed out of bed, helped him up, pointed him 
toward the door, and shoved gently. He could barely walk. 
“‘Yes, at noon. Not now.” 

“I would prefer to do it now, seflorita.” 

“Tomorrow, Manuel. Definitely not now. I’m too 
tired. I wouldn’t be any good now anyway.” 

“Well, all right. Noon tomorrow?” 
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“Yeah, noon. No earlier. 1 need to sleep.” I man¬ 
euvered him to the doorway and gave a final push to get 
him over the threshold. “Goodnight, Manuel. Hasta 
mafiana. ” 


“Goodnight, senorita. I will be back at noon tomor¬ 
row.” 

“You do that.” 

1 shut the door and locked it this time. We heard 
Manuel staggering down the dark hallway. Early the next 
morning we hitched out of town, and by noon we were 
across the border, in Peru. 
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General Ideas 
& Tricks 


“Life is short; live it up. ” 
Nikita Khrushchev 


Before you set off, you should know a few extra skills that 
will make your trip much more pleasurable. 


RECEIVING MAIL 

One of the most important is how to receive mail. Given 
the inefficiencies of foreign postal services, you can expect 
: half your letters to get lost and the other half delayed, 
j Many of the problems can be avoided, however, if you make 
things as simple as possible for the people who handle your 
mail. 

The best places to receive mail are at American Ex¬ 
press offices, at local post offices, and at your embassies if 
they offer mail service. In my experience, these three 
choices have been about equally unreliable. You can get a 
list of American Express offices when you buy your checks. 
When you pick up your mail at them, the clerks may ask to 
see your checks. One will suffice, but even if you have none 
I doubt they’ll refuse you a letter, especially if a little 
money changes hands. 
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TELEPHONES 


You 11 probably be bathing more often than you use the 
phone, which is a good thing, since phones can be astonish¬ 
ingly complex. The way to deal with operators, the number 
of digits to use, whether you can make collect calls, and the 
meanings of the different tones all vary throughout the 
world. For local calls this presents no problem; all you have 
to do is ask someone to help. If you want to call long dis¬ 
tance, in many countries you’ll have to go to the phone- * 
company office (which in some places coincides with the 
post office), or else to a ritzy hotel. Overseas operators gen¬ 
erally speak English. 

A useful, easy skill to acquire is the ability to dial 
locked phones. When you replace the receiver on the cradle 
it depresses two buttons (sometimes one bar). Simply press 
these buttons rapidly, the number of times corresponding 
to the digit you want to dial. Pause between digits. Forex- 
ample, 3-4-7 becomes tap-tap-tap ... tap-tap-tap-tap ... 
tap-tap-tap-tap-tap-tap-tap. 


TOURIST INFORMATION 

Once you’re abroad, it’s simple to get on-the-spot informa¬ 
tion about local life and things to do. Government tourist 
bureaus in major cities have maps, folders, and well-informed 
clerks. They’ll tell you about bus routes, banking hours, 
where the cheap hotels and restaurants are, what museum* jj. j 
are free, how to use the planes, where to rent surfboards, : | 
and so on. Sometimes the best brochures are hidden behind 
the counter, and you won’t get them unless you ask. You 


can also try travel agencies, fellow travelers, resident for¬ 
eigners, or, best of all, local citizens. Locals are your finest 
guide service, and they’re glad to tell you all about their 


country for free. Big hotels often have post offices, banks, 
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BOX F. CLIMBING COCONUT PALMS 

Climbing coconut palms is easy. The simplest way is 
to get a strip of burlap or other heavy cloth about a 
foot wide, and long enough to go completely around 
the trunk and to tie just above your ankles when your 
feet are in contact with the tree. Interlace your fin¬ 
gertips on the far side of the trunk, put your feet as 
flat as possible on the near side, and lean way back. 
You'll find that the burlap has become taut and has 
snarled on the irregularities in the rough bark. Once 
you learn how to make the burlap dig in, shinnying 
up is easy, and those delicious coconuts are not that 
high up after all. 

A pocket knife is an adequate tool for cutting down 
coconuts. However, the tops of palm trees are invar¬ 
iably swarming with ants; so, to save time and sanity, 
you may prefer to bring along a machete, either in a 
sheath or dangling from a string tied around your 
waist. Machetes are cheap. You can let the coconuts 
fall to the ground; only rarely will they break open. 
Then a quick plunge in the ocean will rid you of the 
ants. 

Let me also remind you never to sleep under a co¬ 
conut palm, especially on a windy night. A falling nut 
can put a serious dent in the roof of a car, to say noth¬ 
ing of your skull. If you think you can wind up a trop¬ 
ical Newton, forget it. • 
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phones, showers, and toilets, as well as in-house tourist 
bureaus. Another way to find out about what to see is by 
looking at postcards, and if you’re traveling in a Catholic 
area, a liturgical calendar Will tell you when the festivals 
will be held. Almost every day is associated with some saint 
or other, and if you’re in San Pedro on St. Peter’s Day, ex¬ 
pect to have a lot of fun. 

Once you’ve gathered all your information, jot it 
down in your notebook.^ Don’t be afraid to follow it up by 
going to meetings of clubs devoted to interests you have. 

In Argentina the members of one local rock-climbing club 
were glad to take me along to their cabin high in the Andes. 
In Thailand a letter of introduction from a generous friend 
proved unnecessary to allow me to go on a dive with the 
national scuba club. 


CAMERAS 

To get the most out of their trips, many travelers take cam¬ 
eras. I’m not a shutterbug myself; so 1 asked a professional 
photographer and got the following advice. 

If your camera is an expensive one manufactured 
abroad, register it with your customs authorities before you 
leave. This can usually be done at an airport. Because of 
x-ray detection devices which may damage film, keep your 
film and loaded camera in hand when boarding planes, ask¬ 
ing if they can be exempted from the x-ray check. Keep 
the camera well padded, compartmentalizing the various 
pieces of equipment if possible. You’ll probably get good 
results with black-and-white film developed abroad, but it’s 
best to send color film back home to be processed. In any 
case, color film should be developed as soon after exposure 
as possible. Many discount stores offer name-brand film 
with prepaid-processing mailer envelopes at a reasonable » 
cost, certainly less than what you’d pay if you dealt with V 
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BOX G. CORAL REEFS 

In my own world-weary opinion, there is nothing 
quite so beautiful as a coral reef. Certainly no other 
natural phenomenon can match its profusion of bril¬ 
liant colors or its variety of visible forms of life. 

Although live coral is found throughout the seas 
of the tropics, the best reefs are those in shallow 
waters where the warmth and the light make snorkel- 
ing a waking dream. 

I often spend a whole day swimming around just 
one coral formation, because some of the most inter¬ 
esting life forms are well-hidden within its recesses 
and take time to discover. Some of the creatures are 
readily visible: sea feathers, parrotfish, starfish, angel 
fish, and anemones. Others require more looking: 
lobsters, sea cucumbers, giant clams (which are not 
dangerous, despite what you may have seen on TV), 
and oysters. It’s worth your time to find a guide to 
reef animals and study it before and after diving. 

Night diving can be even more dramatic, and all 
you need, aside from your mask and snorkel, is a wa¬ 
terproof flashlight. There are some inordinately beau¬ 
tiful fish that are wholly nocturnal, such as lionfish 
and scorpion fish (which, incidentally, have poison¬ 
ous barbs). Even without fights, you can swim 
through the pelagic soup of bioluminescent plankton 
and watch the sea light up as you pass through it. 

Although no reef fish are aggressively dangerous, 
be careful where you put your hands and feet. You 
may be invading the home of a moray eel, an adven¬ 
ture I experienced only once. An eight-footer came 
out of its hole and nearly banged into my face mask. 

I backpedalled slowly wfth the eel only inches from 
me until he, apparently satisfied that I would stay 
away, returned to his hole. 

A much more common danger is coral cuts; they're 
painful and take a few days to heal. Also beware of 
anemones, urchins, and especially rockfish. These last 
have in their dorsal spines a potent toxin that can kill 
adult humans. They never attack, but are sometimes 
mistaken for the rocks they use as camouflage. Sea 
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CORAL REEFS (CONT.) 

snakes are exceedingly venomous, with perhaps the 
strongest poison of any serpent, but they’re rarely 
seen and are extremely docile. 

Many reef animals are edible, and a rule of thumb 
is that the fish with the dullest coloration make the 
best eating. Spearing them is extremely easy with 
even a little practice. In a pinch even surgeon fish and 
squirTeSfish can be eaten, but anything smaller than 
these should be avoided, as should puffers (blowfish), 
which can be poisonous. 

Lastly, Do Not Remove Sea Shells. Sure, they’re 
pretty and everyone has them as decorations, but 
shells are an important part of the ecosystem of the 
reef. Taking them deprives the cycle of needed min¬ 
erals, and is like the wanton removal of trees from a 
forest. As the saying goes: “Take only pictures; leave 
only footprints.” Swimming, you can even avoid the 
latter. 


the camera shop. But these mailers may be lost or stolen. 
You can also work out an arrangement with a friend, who’ll 
probably be so delighted to get the first look at your pic¬ 
tures he’ll pay for the developing himself. When you mail 
film home, label the container “Caution! Undeveloped film 
of U.S. manufacture!" Always store film in a cool place. 

If Japan, Hong Kong, or Singapore is not one of your first 
stops, bring plenty of film with you when you leave, be¬ 
cause it is expensive almost everywhere else. 

If you are going to buy a camera, get one as light and i 
compact as possible. For those who aren’t satisfied with a 
pocket Instamatic or a tiny spy-type camera, a small 35-mra : 
camera is recommended. If you’re going straight to the j 
Orient, it may pay to buy it when you arrive. Otherwise 
learn to use your camera before you leave. If you bring 
only one lens, the 50-mm type is probab.y best, along with 
a polarizing filter, which will not only protect the lens, but 
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also cut glare and blueness and increase color saturation. 
Take lens-cleaning tissues and liquid, the guarantee, and the 
manual. If you want to take night or indoor photos, you 
should bring fast film or an electronic flash unit. 

In very humid areas, keep the camera sealed tightly, 
and pack it with silica gel or hygroscopic crystals, perhaps 
wrapping everything in plastic. In an emergency you can 
substitute uncooked rice. In extremely cold weather (be¬ 
low 0° F) your camera will slow down. Your shutter syn¬ 
chronization may be off as well as the speed, but the prob¬ 
lem can be eliminated with special lubricants. Check this at 
your camera shop, and ask for a list of authorized dealers 
overseas. 

In strong tropical light, you’ll find that the best pic¬ 
tures are taken either in the shade or else early or late in the 
day. If your camera has a light meter, take the reading close 
to the subject so that the meter won’t be fooled by strong 
background light. Finally, don’t take pictures of the locals 
if it bothers them. 


STREET HUSTLERS 

One hassle you’ll want to steer clear of are the innumerable 
hustlers you’ll meet in certain areas abroad. They’re usually 
young boys who will sell everything from souvenirs to 
guided tours to their sisters, all of the latter being, of course 
virgins. Unless you want what they’re selling, it’s best to ig¬ 
nore them for the first few days until they get to know you 
and leave you alone. Many will claim to be English stu¬ 
dents in search of practice. If any of these “students” tries 
to hit you with a bill for services rendered, tell him the price 
of your English lesson. 

Once the hustle is over, the boys can be mighty inter 
esting. In Morocco, for example, most of the young hust¬ 
lers speak five languages and have more street savvy than 
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any of us ever will. They know all the tricks and can tell 
you where the bargains are. All over the world they’ll climb 
palm trees for you and catch you a fish dinner. A small tip 
will suffice; be sure you don’t give a boy more than his 
father earned last week. 


BEGGARS 

Beggars are a world apart from street hustlers. Beggars 
really need the money. You can’t support them all, and 
giving them money is merely a short-term solution to a 
long-term problem. Sad to say, most travelers find that they 
must harden themselves when exposed to true poverty. The 
best thing you can do, other than supporting social revolu¬ 
tionaries, is to find a reputable charity and give generously. 

This is not to say that you should ignore old or crip¬ 
pled people in desperate straits who are in need of imme¬ 
diate help. But-and here’s the worst part-try to avoid giv¬ 
ing money to children. Such giving encourages the deplor¬ 
able practice of deliberately maiming children to make them 
look more pitiable. 


CULTURE SHOCK 

You’ve got nothing to worry about. These days, thanks to 
the combined wonders of technology and neocolonialism, 
you can find a McDonald’s or Kentucky Fried nearly any¬ 
where in the world. If the craving is not in your stomach, 
there’s always an embassy with a copy of Time. When these 
don’t do the trick, try writing a letter or making a collect 
phone call. 

Actually, the most common cause of culture shock is 
traveling too quickly. Sometimes you have to force your¬ 
self to slow down, especially in the beginning of your trip. 
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Acclimating yourself to new cultures is like learning math: 
if you go too fast at the outset, you never seem to get 
caught up. New things keep occurring so rapidly that you 
can’t assimilate everything that’s happening. The solution 
is to spend ten dollars, rent a house on the beach for a 
month, and get to know yourself. Buying a book about the 
area you’re in, or about the place you’re heading for, can 
also help. 

The real culture shock occurs when you return home. 
If you feel strange on the road, you’re conscious of the 
cause; but when you return home, you may not know why 
you’re feeling so odd. After five years of excitement and 
adventure, I came home to go to graduate school. Although 
I spent months trying to prepare myself mentally for the 
ordeal, things were still pretty rough at first. Surely, I 
t thought, after years and years of facing life-and-death situa¬ 
tions in jungles and mountains, I could tackle classes and 
laundromats. Wrong. When my water bed leaked the third 
time, 1 broke into tears. I can’t remember anything else 
that happened during the first week. If you're prepared for 
’ this, it may not hit you. Anyway, it passes. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM 

Don’t worry about this either. Anti-Americanism is more 
often a government posture than a deeply held feeling of 
; the people. The people, after all, are rarely aware of the 
I impact of the United States on their lives. Even where the 
people know that they’re being exploited, they realize that 
you’re not a Rockefeller or du Pont, and that you are not 
personally responsible. Mostly, they’ll want to know if it’s 
j true that in America you can change the channel on the TV 
i without getting up from your seat, or if it’s true that we eat 
] all our meals from cans. 
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Finding 
Sunny Skies 


“Adventure is not in the guidebook and beauty is not on 
the map ." 

Terry Russell 


From one day to the next, perhaps nothing affects the trav¬ 
eler so much as the weather. It’s easy to get used to heat, 
cold, or high altitude, but getting rained on every day is a 
real drag, believe me. A tropical thunderstorm is an awe¬ 
some phenomenon, but the beauty quickly fades after the 
first few uninterrupted days of rain. Neither your clothes 
nor your body ever seem to dry out during a rainy season, 
especially if you’re camping. 

In many tropical areas, rain comes with such regular¬ 
ity you can set your watch by it. Between May and Decem¬ 
ber on the Central Plateau of Costa Rica, every day starts 
with clear skies. Then around noon clouds start to form, 
their density gradually increasing until 2:00, when the rain 
starts. It lasts two hours, give or take five or six seconds, 
and within minutes it’s perfectly clear again. Thus, if you’re 
not constantly on the road, being caught in a rainy season 
is not the end of the world. All you have to do is find a 
cafe at 1:59, order a coffee, sit back, and enjoy the show. 
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However, you can’t always count on such a precision 
performance, and it’s inevitable that you’ll do your share 
of slogging through mud and drying off near fires if you 
travel during a rainy season. Even the hardiest types won’t 
get out to see. and do all they ordinarily would for fear of 
getting caught in a downpour. In fact, almost all travelers 
prefer to be on the road just after a rainy season has ended, 
when everything is green, and all the dust and haze that 
accumulated during the dry months have been washed away. 

With all this in mind, you can appreciate the value of 
the weather data in Table 1 (see pages 206-214). Its use is 
extremely simple. Start by finding a city you know well 
and check its weather pattern. This will enable you to put 
the rest of the data into perspective. The cities have been 
carefully chosen, not for size or importance, but to present 
a representative sample of distinct climatological regions. 

Once you’re familiar with the table, you can begin to 
make tentative route plans with it. I’ll give just one ex¬ 
ample, a one-year trip through North Africa and Asia to 
Australia. Suppose you arrive in Morocco in September, , 
after the worst of the summer heat. After spending a month j 
or so, if you can get up the energy to leave, you can hitch j 
east across the Sahara, reaching Cairo in December and ! 
avoiding the 100° Saharan summer. You can then travel up 
the Nile to reach Nairobi in January, a dry mo'nth and a 
prime time for game viewing and climbing Kilimanjaro. 

After several months in East Africa, you might move on to 
Nepal in March, to do a trek while the rhododendrons are . 
in full bloom. Kathmandu is even harder to leave than 
Morocco, but the April rains will probably drive vou out of 
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three leisurely months in Indonesia, you might be ready to 
escape the August rush of European tourists in Bali by 
catching a ride on a yacht to Australia. It will then be the 
tail end of the dry season in Darwin, and by the time you 
arrive in Sydney a few months later, it will be spring- 
naturally. 

Of course, you’ll want to make your own travel plans 
and move at your own pace, but you get the idea. Inciden¬ 
tally, one of my best friends made exactly the above trip in 
1975-1976, and the total cost during twelve months of 
travel from Tangier to Darwin was $1,350. He recouped the 
entire amount in exactly three months by working as an 
apprentice bricklayer in Sydney. Ah, life is tough. 

The metric-conversion data in Table 2 (see page 215) 
should be of some help to you. One thing I can add is a 
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Despite the fact that the game parks of East Africa 
cater primarily to the tourist trade, they are extra¬ 
ordinarily unspoiled places and formed one of the 
highlights of my trip. I was especially fortunate to be 
traveling with my companion, Kay, who is both a for¬ 
mer Amazon River tour guide and a student of animal 
behavior. I’ll never forget the dawn walks we took in 
the shadow of Mt. Kilimanjaro, when we passed ver- 
vet monkeys playing in the treetops, waterbucks graz¬ 
ing in the tail grass, and rhinos-thank God-sleeping. 
The easiest way to get a safari going is to visit the 
Thorn Tree Cafe in Nairobi. It has served as a focal 
point for Great White Hunters for years, catering to 
Hemingway and other luminaries. The Cafe has a 
large bulletin board, and pasted on it you’ll find signs 
like this: “Have rented car, looking for three com¬ 
panions for 10-day safari. Split expenses.” Trips like 
these should cost in the neighborhood of eight to ten 
dollars a day, and are well worth it. All sorts of camp¬ 
ing gear can be rented cheaply in Nairobi. 


the pleasure rooms and into Southeast Asia a month before 
the monsoon is due to arrive. 

After touring northern Thailand and the Malay Penin- | 
sula, you can jump off to Sumatra just as the rain is catch¬ 
ing up with you. There you will find that the dry season 
has just started, and the roads are once again passable. After | 
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SAFARI (CONT.) 


I especially advise you to bring a tent, since it will 
afford visually complete protection from wild ani¬ 
mals. This was one time your author’s travel light 
philosophy was a big mistake. Ever the cheap traveler, 
1 talked Kay out of bringing one. "There have to be 
fences around the campgrounds. Hell, they've got 
lions running around out|there ” Of course, when we 
got to the parks, we found there were plenty of lions 
and no fences. 

Late one night on the famed Serengeti Plain, 1 
woke up to see the face of a spotted hyena illumin¬ 
ated by the dying fire, maybe, oh, one or two yards 
from my feet. Earlier that same day we had seen a 
pack of these animals bring down a large wildebeeste, 
much larger than me. We had also learned that hyenas, 
far from being cowardly scavengers, are now recog¬ 
nized as dangerous nocturnal hunters who are respon¬ 
sible for many of what had formerly been considered 
lion kills. They have the strongest jaws of any land 
mammal, and, as our guidebook blithely noted, they 
have occasionally bitten off the heads or limbs of por¬ 
ters sleeping unprotected in the bush. 1 remembered 
vividly the crack of hyena jaws crushing the powerful 
hind legs of that wildebeeste as if they were no more 
than chicken bones. 1 thought of all this in a very 
short time, maybe thirty seconds, while the hyena 
and I stared at each other. Then Kay woke up and 
saw one coward and one hyena. She jumped up and 
threw a log on the fire. The hyena took off, fast, and 
the coward eventually went back to sleep. 

If you are going to safari in Africa, Kay recom¬ 
mends reading Leakey’s Wild Animals of East Africa, 
available in most large libraries. In addition, there are 
excellent English language field guides available lo¬ 
cally, especially in Nairobi. Deepening your know¬ 
ledge will help you to appreciate the majesty of the 
wild animals you’ll see, not in cages but free, at home 
on their own ground. 
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quick trick for converting Celsius to Fahrenheit: double 
the temperature, subtract 10 per cent from what you’ve 
got, and add 32. Remember also that the difference in 
temperature between day and night is much greater in the 
mountains and in deserts than it is elsewhere. 

As I read over this book, it seems to me that I’ve 
dwelt too much on ripoffs, border hassles, and other travel 
difficulties. Unfortunately, I’ve found it necessary to de¬ 
scribe the problems before suggesting ways of avoiding them 
all. The important thing to remember is that traveling is a 
whole new lifestyle, and that only after mastering the basic 
mechanics of travel does it become totally joyous exper¬ 
ience. With the worries behind you, the good times are 
yours. You’ve got some exciting days ahead. Have a great 
trip! 
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Access to 
Information 


Although books a is not a substitute tor travel, rattling van 
frnprovg the quality of your trip. In fact, if you war 1 tn 
have more than a superficial idea of what you're seeing, 
you should supplement your experiences with written infor¬ 
mation Tlie Inhabitants o: a region have a lifetime to leant 
about it, and a whole culture to teach them, but you'll only 
have a few months 01 yea's to absorb what you can. 

Since the scope of this buok is world ttavt-l, it would 
be a little ambitious of me to begin recommending books 
about any and every place, f inding the right information :> 
as much a part of your travels as rinding food and shelter. 

However. I will recommend that you devote at least 
some of your time to a much-neglected study: geography, 
Some people see the wurldin terms of Itmel moms, sou¬ 
venirs, and prices, others take the time to learn cultures, 
a:id a few will take the time tn look a; the Fardi itself Al¬ 
though the whole planet is made up of ground, water, air. 
and living things, these are put together in a large variety 
of way 4. 

Since 3 lot of your traveling will be though open, un¬ 
inhabited country, even a rudimentary knowledge or'geol¬ 
ogy and turidfurmsenii make your passage a good deal more 
interesting,, especially in desolate ureas, where taudfurmsare 
easily visible. A cursory study of vegetation and a field guide 
can make n long train ride through forest, jungle, cr grass- 
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lands a lot less tedious. Watching for animals is always fun, 
and it’s a lot more so if you can identify the particular 
beast. Birds are a bit harder-they’re smaller and lend to 
fly-but they’re everywhere. 

Both the day and the night skies provide some pretty 
fascinating shows in most parts of the world, but again it 
helps if you know what you’re looking at. Stargazing, look¬ 
ing for meteors, and tracing the constellations in open, clear 
country is a treat if you’ve spent most of your life in smoggy, 
well-lit cities. A small star guide is strongly recommended; 
be sure to get one that includes southern hemispheric con¬ 
stellations if you’re headed that way. 

Weather, of course, will be one of your concerns. A 
certain understanding of weather will make getting rained 
on much more meaningful-although you still won’t be able 
to do anything about it. There are a number of short, gen¬ 
eral weather guides, but if you have the inclination it’s 
worth your time to read a book or two on climatology; 
some of them are fairly nontechnical. With a little under¬ 
standing, you’ll be the hit ofCajamarca, explaining Andean 
cloud formations, or the belle of the Mediterranean, explain¬ 
ing the origin of the sirocco. 

It also pays to be informed about human conditions 
throughout the globe, especially in those areas you’ll be 
traveling through. Most of the so-called news we receive 
about the world concerns political developments of i cata¬ 
clysmic sort: coups, assassinations, trials, conferences, inva¬ 
sions, repressions. But even a short trip abroad will reveal 
that the “new s ” is terribly misleading; the events that make 
up the news occur rarely and in widely separated locations. 
They may even be extremely obscure; in my opinion, most 
people in this world spend most of their lives largely un¬ 
affected by changes in leadership. 

The conditions that do affect the lives of the people 
are broad in scope and rarely make the news. Most Russians, 
for instance, are thoroughly unconcerned with the fate of • 


dissidents but they are acutely aware of the new tax on 
vodka, the availability of fresh vegetables in the stores, and 
the proposed new tram line in their neighborhood. To get 
this kind of information takes some effort. Don’t worry 
that you’ll read too much about a place and ruin it for your- 
self-that’s impossible. Concentrate less on the newspapers 
and learn about the social system, the customs, and the con¬ 
cerns of the people. If you’re willing to do that and to ad¬ 
just what you’ve read to the reality you experience, you’ll 
have the makings of a fine trip. 



The following books and periodicals will help give 
you a better than average idea of what’s out there. 

THE EARTH 

1 . Anatomy of the Earth, AndrS Cailleux, World Univer¬ 
sity Press. A description of the Earth and its formation. 
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2. A Golden Guide to Land forms, Adams and Wyckoff. 

Simple guide to rock formations of the world. 

3. The New View of the Earth, Seiya Uyeda, W, H. Free¬ 

man and Co. Continental drift and all that. 

4. Goode’s Atlas, Rand McNally. Easily the best, most in¬ 

clusive atlas. 

5. Tales of an Old Ocean, Tjeerd van Andel, W. W. Norton. 

Fascinating story of the evolution of the sea. 


THE SKY 

1 . General Climatology, Howard J. Critchfield, Prentice- 

Hall. Textbook, but nontechnical, and tells all. 

2. A Golden Guide to Weather, Burnett, Lehr, and Zim. 

Good introduction, but confined to North America. 

3. Whole Earth Weather Guide, Walter Dabbert, Solstice 

Publications. Trendy but very clear. 

4. Climate, Man, and History, Robert Claiborne, W. W. 

Norton. What climate has done to us. 

5. Field Guide to the Stars and Planets, Donald Menzel, 

Houghton-Mifflin. All of them. 

6 . Golden Guide: The Sky Observer’s Guide, Mayall and 

Wyckoff. If you have binoculars. 

7. Golden Guide to the Stars, Zim. If you don’t have 

binoculars. North America. 
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2. The Biosphere: Readings from Scientific American, 

W. H. Freeman and Co. A selection of readings. 


EVERYTHING 

1. Earth, The Living Planet, Michael Bradshaw, John Wiley 
& Sons. Great pictures, good text. 


PAMPHLETS 

The U.S. Department of State publishes a series of pamph¬ 
lets on each and every country in the world right down to 
the Comoro Islands (pop. 60,000). Entitled “Background 
Notes," they are complete and surprisingly unbiased. Fairly 
sketchy on culture, but what do you want for 50^? 


GROWING THINGS 


1. World Vegetation, Denis Riley and Anthony Young, 
Cambridge. Good overview with pictures. 
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